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Apeda Photo 


GUY MAIER and LEE PATTISON 
PIANISTS 


“Their Ensemble Playing Is Irreproachable.’’"—Philip Hale in The Boston Herald. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Cherch, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera. 

Studios: 32 Metrepsiives Come Moun building 
603-4 Carnegie Hall New Yor 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Eer-Training, Musical Stenogra 
uy. Mammal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials, 
Address; Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





LM. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation- ~Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N, J. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


Annie Friedberg, New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, MDrfects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French a Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street. New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


$36 West 112th Street - 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 


Will teach ail summer 


New York 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 62nd Street, New Y 
We oe . dete 610 Plaza 


: 


| Mas. Henry Smock Boice, 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 

Jarnes Wells, 
Studios reopen September 19, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


1921, 
Tel. Circle 1472, 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Boice, 

Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columb 7140 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 





65 Central Park West 


1425 Broadway, Room 43 Tel. Bryant 1274 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
5 Claremont Ave., N. Y,. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, : New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
voice 
136 East 78th Street, 


: : New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





BERMUTH 


Belgium 


MME. 


Formerly of 


EDYTHE 
Bruxelles, 
Placement 
Repertoire 
New 


Expert Voice 
Opera and Concert 
West 89th 
Tel, Riverside 2630, 


Studio: 322 Street, York 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 42, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


: +: New York 
Telephone Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel, Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 

MYER 

INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


127 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Colambus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all ents, 
staff of able teachers. 

aa ed 76th. ‘St. ‘» New owt ¥ eid 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan Ipera House) 
Tel, 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zizoier, Dinector, announces 


SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’”—No instrument 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 


used, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

limited number of pupils. 

34 Gramercy Park, 

New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
ecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe,” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus, 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs, Exvizasetn Scuavr, Instructor 

851-52 Carnegie Hall. New 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 

care of American Express Company 


York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
pruescan ee. ron Avenue; Tel, 4292 

urray i ersonal address, 408 W. 
St.. N. ¥. C. Tel. 1530 Auéuben. — 





Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY. 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios; 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 








CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 
In Europe May-September 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and S 

All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street . . ° 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


: New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction, 

Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. . . New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 
. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th. 


Address: 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
2118 Columbus. York 


Phone, New 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine year of successful teaching and con- 
certizing Berlin. Will gecees engagements 
and a ifmited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
lessons for tginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer Address: Huntting Inn, East Hamp- 
we, L. te. 


Singing 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West . « New York 

Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 CentraL Park West New Yor 


Telephone Riverside 136 























1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—G. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


a Dramatic Soprano 
for Concert and Recital 
Ly len st 


sonia: Ursuline Academy, W. 
The e = 
Ww. McMillen St., Cincinnati’ 18) 


August 25, 








Private Address 





GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER “ese. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


tel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
Sew York rk City Cirele 








Phone 2160 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT | over com 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of ae 


. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


CARZIA “er 


Tel. py Circle 





Z>=rn4 





“Not all may become Astiate, but everyone can 
be taught to ioe artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VocciMuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorcz Instructor snp Coacm 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington fp. N. Y., Phone 6000 Se ae 
Studio: Room’ 12 , Steinway Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX/= 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
pine cng: wo Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 





York 





Pregress- | Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 


839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 9 See New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


ronment EACHER oe VOCAL AR 
orm ocninas wtodion 840405" Corenie: Hall 








Telephone 7 a 


cnx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadeiphia 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


ined ‘ss’ Veles Belen Wee Recon al 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, til. 


SITTIG TRIO 


OLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED Vv. SITTIG 
Schuyler 9520 





167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
wt Address: Stroudsburg, Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
Pn. FOR LOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
Camb: 
Adv 
ast 176th St. 


HGRASSE = 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


EACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Onerg Hews Jtrtics. 5 1435 Broadway, N. Y. 








Violinist, Organist and 


Will R... 
Pupils, 161 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theol Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Assistant Teacher to Alexander H 
229 West 109th St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


cee WILLARD 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


I. MISERENDINO 


. — and Teaquen 
2128 Broadw w York City 
Telephone $981 eauin” 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CA 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, NTO York 
SINGERS—Susanne - - ue Ward, Andrew 














, Marion Stank Estelle Wi: Gertrude 
|. Rg ~~ Hen Dr. ieee Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion and 


other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality”— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


s BAYERLEE 


Aumawate. —recwmeied 











a 

N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 

WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


“eWILDiews 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


TOMLINSON 


Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New_York 














BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Lil. 


=| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554i West 113th Street 
Ti J, A 








. New York 
7639 t od eh dral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Mme. 
Teacher of Olive Fremstad, tine 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

















K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Piace, Ceneage 


BONG! 


ole and fi alin Key = at feel 
I always suggest to him to 


There ia MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that ge be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th S . 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


SChaz> 











MADAME VALERI 

















Chicago, Ill. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM - 


and Ghoirmaster 


Z* oy Commanion 


2. York City 


LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Crp ndorsed by ene Raien. Didur, 
poem etc. 








Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


od 


Address 


care Thos, A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Dramatic 
A KAHL “== 


mcert and 


Co Ope 
1372 Riverside Drive, New Tork City Telephone, ‘Vadewerth 8360 


tare HOFFMANN 1210 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. 








VIOLINIST 
Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenos 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 





reace>@ | O=xmr> 





* « Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 38th St. Now York City 
Telephone 4878 Vanderbilt 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


CEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. Coast 


to coast tour now booking, 
35 Mt. Morris Park West, few York 








EMPIRE CONCERTS 
Phone 4013 Harlem 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Acocompanist—Coach 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
518 West llith Street : New 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 





York 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY pone BENHAM 


Management: = lar 























TILLA 
GEMUNDER ab ARY, DAVIS 
Concert and Recitals = —— 
| sag a York BIRD! CE BLYE fin Panis 
VAN der VEER SERGE! 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, ree 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. New York 


Mme. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 


oint Recitals with 


IN 


Seite wie with P an! RS PR age 


“ayuneee dent > alae = pede 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 532% Circle 





sMARGOLIS.t 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


z Li recitals of his own work: 
Lovesong.” a Be. pots 








e 





“Two ae ”" “Du 
Ts ee, Out to ‘Done Lalla. 
4 > ght.” 
Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


ranberty Piano Schoo!, 839 Car Hall 
fravence, 622 West 130th Street  }NEW YORK 


el. Morningside 4 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Opening July 15th 
For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 





MUSICAL COURIER 





August 25, 1921 





bulletin. 


New York Offices 


The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its wort 
maker $3 3 g 

q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ——— tone 
qualities and durability $3 3 $3 








Send for free illustrated Art{Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 

















A. SINIGALLIANO 


olinisat one | Teacher 
Studio : “ia West 72nd » New York City 
Phone 6941 Tiver 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 








1617 Chestnut Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia. Pa, 
Music by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 


Ad Yous Paris London 
G. Schirmer, In H, Herelle Cie J & W Chester, Ltd, 
at all music stores 








J. WARREN Condactor— Coach —A ist 
STUDIOS: 
241 — 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 


PIANIST 


+ Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 














| STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston | 

Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia | 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City | 

| CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

| Orehestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 

| chestra, New York Society of Friends of 

Music. 

















His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


OU know Paderewski’s ‘‘Men- 

uet’”— his masterful composi- 

tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
= from masterpieces 
“ Madrigale, ’ ae 
Troeatore,”’ “Humores- 
“ Barcarolle,** 


“Shepherd ‘s Dance,*’ 


“ First Tarantelle,*’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
** “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
"* “La Scintilla,"’ 
“Mazurka No, 2,'""The Palms,"’ 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealet 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is air minded and 
eee on ow BD age 4 .Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
— free on request. 
oh pour dealer to show 
you in's Key os 
iments for the Piano” 
$4 Jahn’s * Elementary 
diments for the Violin. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHIN 
241 West 40th St., New York 











Saree, MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 2s, | 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President = 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical educat 70 
including 12 of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, ne wer aman 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1921. 
Students may register at any time, For catalogue, address H. B, Manville, Business Manager 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 





Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . . New York City 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C., ENJOYS 
SECOND ANNUAL MUSIC WEEK 


Festival Chorus,. School Children, Philadelphia Orchestra 
and Noted Soloists Provide Varied Programs— 
“Faust” Given in Concert Form 


Asheville, N. August 13, 1921.—If proof were needed 
that Asheville oo taken her place among the musical cen- 
ters of the nation, her second annual music week, which 
closed this evening, proved it in ample measure. A galaxy 
of artists, including some of the leading musical stars of the 
world, sang and played before audi- 
ences distinguished by officials of state 
and nation. This has been brought 
about through the magnetic leader 
ship and indomitable enthusiasm of 
Wade Brown, musical director of 
the Asheville Music Week. He is 
ably supported by the board of direc- 
tors and members of the Asheville 
Music Festival Association, of which 
Dr. A. S. Wheeler is president and 
H. E. Gruver — secretary-treasurer. 
Through the management and coop 
eration of these leaders and music 
lovers, favorite singers of the Chi- 
cago and Metropolitan opera com 
panies were presented during the fes- 


tival. Six of the artists of Music 
Week are members of the two com 
panies, and it is interesting to note 


that each company was represented by 
three members. 


GALA OPENING Concert, AuGusT 8. 


The 1921 Asheville Music Week 
opened on Monday evening, August 
8, with a gala concert brilliantly fea 
tured by the performance of the 
Philadelphia Festival Orchestra, con 
ducted by Thaddeus Rich, the artistic | 
singing of Cyrena Van Gordon, con 
tralto, and the masterly rendition of 
songs and arias by Henri Scott, 
basso. The program opened with the 
“Tannhauser” overture, followed by 
an aria from “The Masked Ball,” 
sung by Miss Van Gordon. In this, 
her first appearance before an Ashe- 
ville audience she more than fulfilled 
the sanguine expectations aroused by 
her advance notices. She won special 


praise by her singing of “Ah, Mon 
Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Pro- 
phéte.” 


The other artist of the evening, 
Henri Scott, quite captivated his audi 
ence with his singing of the Baccha- 


nale from “Samson” and the ever 
popular toreador air from “Carmen.” 
Cuorat Nicut, Aucust 9. 


concert of the week 
brought Paul Althouse as tenor solo- 
ist in “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 
He was assisted by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Asheville Festival 


The second 


Chorus. The second part of this 
evening’s program was made notable 
by the tenor’s rendition of “Ah 
Fuyez,” from “Manon.” 


PopuLcar Concert, Aucust 10. 

On Wednesday afternoon came 
Marie Sundelius as soloist in a pro 
gram made up of arias, long favorite 
in the public mind, and two groups of 
songs in English. The accompani- 
ments for Mme. Sundelius were 
played by Mme. Henri Boehn. 
Aucust 10. 

Conductor Rich on Wednesday 
evening led his men of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in a symphonic pro- 
gram that afforded keen enjoyment 
to an audience that taxed to the ut- 
most capacity the City Auditorium. 
The introductory work was Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” overture (No. 3). 
Dvorak’s “New World” was also 
played, as was Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 

The soloist of the evening was Francis Macmillen, Amer 
ican violinist, whose interpretation of Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was an artistic triumph and a demonstration of 
marvelous technic. 


SyMPHONY CONCERT, 
Apeda Photo 


Aucust 11. 


The Young People’s Concert on Thursday afternoon was 
particularly interesting to music lovers of Asheville and 
western North Carolina in that it was the occasion of the 
very excellent singing of the Asheville Children’s Chorus 
under the direction of Willis J. Cunningham, and also the 
debut with orchestra of Helen Pugh, pianist. Miss Pugh 
is a very gifted young lady, barely in her teens, al has 
most of her life been a resident of this city and received 
her first instruction from teachers of this place. Since con- 
tinuing her studies with some of the best known teachers 
in America she has returned to Asheville to make her first 
concert appearance with orchestra. In the Mendelssohn 


YounGc Peropie’s Concert, 


Distinguished French tenor, 
months of October and November, 
the Montreal manager, 


politan. 


concerto in G minor she had a vehicle well chosen to reveal 
her remarkably mature interpretative ability and technical 
efficiency. She was accorded an ovation. The vocal soloist 
of the afternoon, Joy Sweet, was especially pleasing in a 
group of ballads and old English folk songs. The program 
closed with Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” in which 
the orchestra and children’s chorus joined in most effective 
ensemble. 
Artists’ Nigut, AuGust 11. 

Charles Marshall was the stellar attraction of the 
day evening concert. His offerings were arias from 
liacci,” “Il Trovatore” and “Otello.” The 
39.) 


Thurs 
“Pag 
warmth of the 
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S AT EUROPEAN 
SICAL EVENTS 


Griffes’ 


GLIMPSES 
SUMMER MUS 


Served Warm at Hamburg—Monteux Plays 


“Kubla Khan” in Paris—Barcelona 


Bach 


Declines 


Perosi with Thanks 

The ninth German Bach Festival took place at Hamburg 
in June, amid almost tropical conditions. These festival 
organized by the Leipsic “Bach Gesellschaft,” are of bien 
nial occurrence The “pieces de resistance” were an im 
posing performance of the “Passion According to St 
Matthew” by the Michaelis Church 

choir, under the leadership of Alfred 


Sittard, and the B minor Mass, pet 
formed by the Singakademic and 
conducted by Dr. Gerhard van Kens 
sler, will not be forgotten 
R. M.H 
EIBENSCHUTZ FOR CHRISTIANIA 


Eibenschiitz, the 
ductor of the “M 


José regular cot 


usikfreunde” on 


chestra, who for the last fifteen years 
has always conducted the populat 
concerts in addition to giving at 
least six symphony concerts each 
season, is leaving Hamburg He i 
going to settle in Christiania, wher 
he recently scored an unusual su 
cess as a guest conductor 

GUILBERT IN Pari 


lhe boundless popularity of Yvett 


Guilbert was never more. strikingly 
demonstrated than at her three Pa 

concerts. Paris’ most exclusive social 
set was as liberally represented in 
her audiences as were also the rank 
and file Che generous scope of th 
program contained kernels potent in 
awakening the admiration of every 
taste Practically every period of 
French tradition was at least men 
tioned in songs ranging from the 
“Chants des Images des Cathedrals.’ 
and the naive yet chevalresque mid 
dle age ditties to the most modern 
quips of Villette How thoroughly 
contented was the public to enjoy 
anew Mme. Guilbert’s wholehearted 
and droll artistic song impersonation 
Especial mention must be made of 


fifteenth and 
revived by Mme 


the choral songs of the 
sixteenth centuries 
Guilbert and rearranged by her 


Herein the soloists were Miss Buyko 
Miss Meade and Miss Meyers. Th 
cycle, “Vovage of the Three k ings,’ 
attracted much interest ind =the 
American ensemble formed of Mime 
Churchward, Kelly, Meack and 
Meyers was also applauded 
Mitprep Dituing Assist 
The assisting artist of the third 


Guilbert concert in Paris was Mil 


dred Dilling. It was an unmingled 
pleasure to hear this fine harpist 
again after a lapse of years, Onc 
hardly knew which of her numbers 
should be brought into the_ fore 
ground Of course the first im 
promptu of Debussy found especial 
favor, and it was beautifully played 
‘To a Water Lily” was redemanded, 


ind Gabriel Pierné’s “Impromptu 


Caprice” was played brilliantly and 
effectively by this charming young 
artist who had been such an effective 

partner to the great French diva 
LesteR Donanue Wins A GENUINE 

SUCCES 
\ more select and apt yreciatty iu 
. 7 MELIANI : ‘ that whicl l ted to 
EDMOND CLEMENT, aca Par Nae Midgar Phy narod 

Ci este onahue a § ari t 
who will make a limited concert tour in America during the cital would be hard to imagin The 
under the exclusive management of Louis H, Bourdon, i great thing about Donahue is that 
The artist will sing under the patronage of the Minister of Fine i he knows just what he can do and 
Arts of the French Republic. i; then goes ahead and does it ex 
tremely well lo have arrived at 
” this stage one must have passed an 
intensive period rf self tudy 
; ; ‘rfo oT 0 ) ‘ ey cannot do; as a 
Marshall Not Engaged for Metropolitan Many performers know not what th cannot ok SS 
T : : ‘ 2 result (it is the public which formulates the opinion) they 
The Musical Digest announced on its front page last do not know what they are doing Two Brahms ballads 
week that Charles Marshall, the American tenor, had been wre an unaccustomed “hors d’oeuvre” in these parts, but 
engaged to sing twelve performances at the Metropolitan withal a much needed dietary article. Dohnanyi’s rhap odie 
Opera House next season in the roles of Samson, Eleazar was substituted for Schumann's toccata, and was treated 
La Juive”) and Otello, quoting Mr. Marshall himself as very interestingly by this excellent pianist Donahue finds 


substantiating the truth of the report. From various cir 
cumstances—internal and external, including the fact that 
the Metropolitan had made no announcement of any inten 
tion to include “Otello” in next season's repertory—the 
Musicat Courter doubted the accuracy of the report and 
cabled to General Manager Gatti-Casazza who is at his 
home in Ferrara, Italy. Last~ Monday~ morning the fol 
lowing cable was received in reply : 

Musicat Courter, New Yor enor Marshall 
Regards. (Signed) Garti-Casazza 

To say it in English: “Tenor Marshall is not engaged 
for the Metropolitan.” 


pas engagé Metr 


the Reflet 
Balakirew 


a hitherto unsuspected delicacy of nuance 1 


dans l'eau.” His conception of the “Islamey” of 


differed very much from the orthodox, but the work some 
times appeared to advantage in the new garb. Donahue ts a 
pianist of uncommon musical sen sibility—a quality sel 
dom encouptered among pianists hereabouts His succes 
was unquestioned and wholly sincer 

A JANACOPOULOS CONCERT 


Symphony Or 
urth 


Monteux, conductor of the Boston 
wielded the baton at Vera Janacopoulos’ fot 
(Continued on page 18.) 


Pierre 
chestra, 
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“FEDORA” AND “MARTHA” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ADDED TO RAVINIA REPERTORY 


Emphatic Success of Both Operas—Alice Gentle, Morgan Kingston, and Stracciari Share Honors in Giordano Opera— 
Florence Macbeth a Fine Martha—Charles Hackett Wins Fresh Success as Lionel 


Ravinia, Illinois, August 20, 1921.—One of the most en 
oyable performances of the season was that of “Fedora” 
n for the first time on Saturday night, August 13, be 
audience that packed the pavillion, while another 
army of music-lovers had to content itself with listening 
to the opera outside the enclosure. “Fedora” is seldom 
given anywhere, due in a great measure to the fact that 
there are few Fedoras to be found on the operatic stage 
One of them was presented by President Louis Eckstein 
to his Ravinia audience in Alice Gentle, who beside a voice 
of beautiful texture, is also an actress of great attainment 
In dramatic roles Miss Gentle has few rivals and her por 
Fedora will live long in the memory of all those 
on hand on this occasion Seauti 
picture regal to the eye. His 
seductive, lovable and emo 
singing with that and you 
She completely elec 
no limitation. 
Loris 


uv 
i 


lve 
ore all 


trayal of 
fortunate 
fully gowned, she 
trionically she wa 
Combine her 
vision of her 
audience and her success kne Ww 

The music written by Umberto Giordano for 
Ipanoff must have been ingratiating to Morgan Kingston, 
part with great tonal beauty, especially the 
finale of the second act, as then he had full sway to project 
high tones. Mr, Kingston shines especially when reaching 
high regions, and his outbursts in proclaiming his love for 
Fedora found other admirers not only among the gentle 
sex, but among all those present who manifested vehemently 
their pleasure by thunderous plaudits. On the other hand, 
he did not get out of the aria in the same act all there is 
great part of it is 


enough to be 
made a 
powerful, 
admirable 
J edora 


tional 
have 
trified her 


a pertect 


who sang hi 


in it for a tenor, this probably as a 
written low for his vocal equipment 

Always a gentleman on and off the stage, Stracciari finds 
Diplomat one not only for display of 
also for aristocratic presentation 
wore with distinction the full dress suit, 


in the part ot the 
his vocal prowess, but 
Well made up, he 
the monocle and a Van Dyke 

Leon Rothier as the coachman made a great deal of a 
smal! part, his narration in the first act standing out as one 
of the poignant moments in the drama, More will be said 
about him in this role and also about the young lady who 
took the part of the groom and whose singing and wearing 
of the travesty made of the first act a better episode than 
is generally the case when the opera is given in other sur 


repeated next Sunday. Papi's 


roundings, when tl pera 8 


reading of the score was excellent 


Monpay, Avucust 15 


The big super special picture, “Trust Your Wife” a 
powerful drama of a wife with a purpose and a deed with 
finale, preceded by a single-reel feature, “The 
Man Who Always Sat Down,” with incidental music by 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, P. 
Cavallo, conducting, was the. bill that the moving picture 
visualized on Monday night 


a strange 


fans 


ADDITIONAL CARUSO TRIBUTES 


GALLI-Curcl 

The sudden death of Enrico Caruso in Naples, Italy, 
came as a great shock to Amelita Galli-Curci, When she 
was informed of the death of the great tenor she was 
overwhelmed and spent the remainder of the day in re- 
flective sadness, and it was quite evident she was ex- 
tremely grieved over the great loss to the world of one 
of the greatest artists that ever lived. Later she made the 
following statement: “I am shocked and grieved to learn 


Tuespay, Aucust 16. 

“The Secret of Suzanne” was repeated with the same 
cast, with the exception of Millo Picco, who replaced Strac- 
ciari. The balance of the cast included Marie Sundelius 
as Suzanne, and Giordano Paltrinieri as Sante. After the 
intermission, the second act of “Faust” was given, with 
Sundelius as Marguerite, Chamlee as Faust, Leon Rothier 
as Mephisto, Margery Maxwell as Siebel and Anna Cor- 
renti as Marta. Papi conducted the first opera and Louis 
Hasselmans the second, 

Wepnespay, AucGust 17. 

The first performance of “Martha” drew well, for various 
reasons, the best being that Flotow’s music is most popular 
and all the singers billed in the opera have their personal 
friends who are always on hand whenever their names ap- 
pear on the program. Among those may be mentioned 
Florence Macbeth, Alice Gentle and Charles Hackett. The 
performance as a whole was exceptionally meritorious. 
Louis Hasselman’s reading of the score invited praise as 
his tempos were exact and he conducted with great elas- 
ticity. His work on this occasion stood out as the best 
he has accomplished so far this season at Ravinia. The 
public shared this opinion by applauding him vigorously. 
He and his men in the orchestra shared in a large measure 
in the success of the night. Florence Macbeth grows after 
each portrayal. As Martha she was perfection itself, both 
from the standpoints of singing and acting. That Miss 
Macbeth enjoys her work is a certainty. To look at her 
is sufficient to recognize a singer who loves her work and 
the results are excellent. She always looks joyful, happy, 
and her Martha had all these characteristics, thus her per- 
formance was as enjoyable to the audience as to the other 
interpreters, In the best of voice, she sang gloriously and 
if the aria “The Last Rose of Summer” is here singled 
out, it is only because in that number she had her greatest 
opportunity, She sang it with great refinement of tone, im- 
peccable phrasing and with a certain nonchalance and facile 
delivery that laugh at difficulties and help to make this 
singer one of the most popular artists on the American 
lyric stage. Her emphatic success was well justified. 
Alice Gentle is surely a versatile singer. This mezzo is 
as much at home in ingenue or comic parts as in dramatic 
roles, even though she has greater opportunities to shine 
in parts requiring emotion. She was a vivacious, amusing 
coquettish Nancy. That she sang the role beautifully goes 
without saying, as in every role she has been heard so far 
this season, vocally speaking, she has always been up to 
standard. She, too, found many friendly hands in the audi- 
ence and she contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

Charles Hackett was again in his realm as Lionel,—a 
role which he interprets with suavity of tone, intelligent 
singing and beautiful diction. He acted it cleverly and 


of the death of Enrico Caruso, thus ending one of the 
most brilliant careers in musical history, All the world 
will remember him not alone for his glorious voice and 
untiring devotion to art, but also his human qualities and 
big generous heart, and lastly for his heroic struggle in 
his last long illness.” 

Galli-Curci sang with Caruso in South America in 1915, 
but due to the fact that she has sung exclusively with the 
Chicago Opera Association since coming to America in 
1916 and Caruso with the Metropolitan, they have never 
appeared together in opera in this country. 


THE FUNERAL OF ENRICO CARUSO, 


The great catafalque in the royal church of San Francisco di Paola, Naples, where the body of Caruso lay in state and 
where the funeral services were held on August 4. 


(Photo by International.) 
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shared in the first honors of the night. Louis D’Angelo 
was more than good as Plunkett. He sang it superbly and 
histrionically and was as successful. Paolo Ananian as 
Sir Tristan caught the note of comedy and his antiques 
brought hilarity. “Martha” was given in Italian. It is one 
of the few operas that can be sung in English—the lan- 
guage in which Florence Macbeth sang “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” The whole opera should be sung in English, as 
here English has its raison d'etre. 

The balance of the week at Ravinia brought forth on 
Thursday evening “L’Amore Dei Tre Re” with the same 
cast heard previously, with the exception of Millo Picco, 
who succeeded Graham Marr as Manfredo; Friday, 
“Tosca” with Anna Fitziu, reappearing in the title role, 
Saturday night, “Don Pasquale” with Florence Macbeth, 
Charles Hackett, Vittorio Trevisan, Millo Picco and Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri. Rene Devries. 


Mrs. Hammerstein Ordered to Vacate 
Manhattan 


Judge Mack, of the Federal Court, has issued an order 
directing Lawrence Berenson, receiver for Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein and the Hammerstein Opera Company, to 
surrender the Manhattan Opera House, where Mrs. Ham- 
merstein lives, to her stepdaughters, Mrs. Stella H. Keating 
and Mrs. Rose H. Tostevin, daughters of the late Oscar 
Hammerstein, who purchased the opera house at an auction 
sale last June. 

The receiver, it is said, may appeal to the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals for an injunction and delay the sur- 
render. 


Davis-Rubey Nuptials 

On August 15, at Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn., George 
Westlain Davis, vocal teacher of St. Louis, Mo., who has 
sung in concerts abroad, was married to Julia Woods 
Rubey, daughter of Dr. William Woods, pioneer banker of 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Davis will close his studio in the 
Musical Arts Building in St. Louis, leaving his large class 
with his assistant, and sail for Europe early in October 
for an extended trip. When he returns, he will locate in 
New York City. 


Clara Clemens to Sing in Scandinavia 
Clara Clemens (Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch) was visited 
recently in St. Moritz, Switzerland, by her Detroit man- 
ager, Robert de Bruce, who returned to America recently 
and reports that Mme. Clemens has been engaged for a 
long Scandinavian tour next spring. Her accompanist will 

be Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal, wife of the famous pianist. 


Aurore LaCroix Married 


The announcement of the marriage of Aurore LaCroix, 
pianist, to Henry Homer Hay has just been received. The 
wedding took place at Southbridge, Mass., August 15. The 
young couple will be at home after October 1 at 14468 
Superior road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Since her first appearance here, there have been wild 
speculation and countless rumors concerning the possibil- 
ity of Galli-Curci going with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, but these were always proven groundless, and 
it was not until last February that authoritative announce- 
ment was made that arrangements had been finally con- 
summated whereby Galli-Curci would, beginning next 
season, become a member of the Metropolitan, which would 
mark her first association with Caruso in this country. 

At the very time the news of Caruso’s death reached her, 
at her summer home in the Catskills, she was diligently 
engaged studying and preparing her roles in the operas 
she is to sing next season, and the news was more poignant 
and appalling to her in view of the receut assuring mes- 
sages of his rapid convalescence. 


Joun Puivip Sousa. 

John Philip Sousa, the March King, paid a delicate tribute 
to the greatest of all tenors on the evening of August 2 
at the Gaiety Theater, Utica, N. Y., when he included on 
his program a funeral march “in loving memory of Caruso.” 
The number selected was “The Golden Star March,” writ- 
ten by Sousa to commemorate the American dead of the 
world war and containing “taps” on the muted brass. 


Caruso’s First Concert Tour in 1908 


Max Hirsch calls the attention of the Musicac Courter 
to the fact that the statement in the issue of August 11 that 
Caruso’s first concert tour did not take place until May, 
1917, is a mistake. His first concert appearances in Amer- 
ica were in the spring of 1908, when he made a tour of 
about a month, including some of the large cities of New 
York State and Pennsylvania, also going farther west, one 
of his concerts being in Detroit. This tour was under the 
joint management of Ernest Goerlitz and the Wolfsohn 
Bureau. Two of the assisting artists on the trip were 
Henri Scott, the basso, and Margaret Keyes, contralto. 
Caruso made the same furore then as he did on his’ more 
recent concert trips. Crowds attended in every city he 
visited and there were the usual scenes of frantic enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hirsch was treasurer of the company and personal 
representative of Messrs. Goerlitz and Wolfsohn. He re- 
lates an interesting anecdote which occurred at one of the 
cities where a concert was given. He chanced to see 
Caruso sitting alone in the hotel lobby, busy putting dots 
down on a piece of paper, and asked him what he was doing. 

“Reckoning out the price for each note I sing,” said 
Caruso, laughing. 

“And how much is it?” asked Mr. Hirsch. 

“Two dollars and fifty cents.” 


A Bain News Service Photo 


Two interesting photographs of the late Enrico Caruso 
were published on page 7 of the August 11 issue of the 
Musica Courtrr—one showing the famous tenor as he 
looked when he made his Metropolitan debut in 1903, and 
the other as he appeared just prior to his untimely death. 
The latter photo was copyrighted by Bain News Service, 
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IGHT is analogous to sound in more respects than 
most of us realize. Both are received by organs 
designed respectively for this purpose and conveyed 
by nerve routes to the brain. Both are vibratory in nature, 
transmitted by certain mediums, absorbed by others. 

An analysis of wave motion is interesting. In the 
sound range we find the slowly moving wave of the deep 
tone up to the relatively quicker waves of high pitch, while 
in light there is a range from the lower frequency red to 
the more rapid violet waves. 

An analysis of a sound shows the wave to have three 
elements—frequency or vibrations per second, giving the 
pitch ; amplitude or size of the wave, on which function the 
volume (softness or loudness) depends, and finally, the 
shape of the wave, giving the quality or character of the 
sound. For example, a musical instrument and the human 
voice may emit the same tone with the same volume, but 
we readily recognize the difference in quality. 

Turee Properties or Licurt. 

Light has three somewhat analogous properties. The 
color or hue is a function of the frequency. The volume 
is represented by the intensity, while the mixture of white 
light with the fundamental color determines its purity or 
which is called its saturation. 

So much for an analysis of the subject from a purely 
physical viewpoint, for we are not particularly interested 
in this phase. Both sound and light produce physiological 
and psychological effects on our beings. Both cause sensa- 
tions of pain or pleasure affecting our personalities by 
association or causing a direct effect from the inherent 
quality of the light or sound. 

A shrill, piercing whistle or a heavy crash may actually 
give physical pain for an instant, and possibly, if violent, 
produce a permanent injury. A _ glaring, brilliant light 
source may hurt our eyes, and prolonged exposure to it 
may actually injure the mechanism of the eye. 

Tue PsycuHo.ocicaL Errect, 

The most readily recognized effect, however, is the psy- 
chological. There are none of us who are not affected by 
particular combinations of sound waves, i. e., music. A 
martial air stirs our being and we tingle with excitement 
as the military band come down the street; soft, soothing 
strains rest us and quiet the nerves; mode rm jazz has still 
another effect. Those of us who have made an effort to 
learn more of music, experience the entire gamut of human 
emotions listening to distinctly emotional music. Particular 
phrases promote sorrow or joy, part of this being, of course, 
a direct effect, and part a result of association. 

Light also has a somewhat similar effect, 


less rece g- 
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of the wood has its affect, while the changing blues and 
white caps of the sea also produce an impression, 
CoMBINING Music ANp Cotor. 

Due to the numerous analogies which exist, there have 
been many attempts to combine music and color. Some 
of these have been crude and others of merit. The ulti- 
mate has by no means been attained. One of the earliest 


attempts in America was that of the Russian ,composer, 
Scriabine. Being much more familiar with music than 
with light, and having the chromatic scale in mind, he 


attempted to assign tonal values to the primary colors and 
tints. He composed some selections in which one instru- 


ment of the orchestra was what he termed “tastiera per 
luce” (light keyboard). 
ScrtaBine UNSCIENTIFIC. 
This was a box, approximately five feet square, with a 


white background, on which colored light could be thrown, 
varying in tint and intensity. He wrote a score for this 
device and introduced it at will as he would a part of the 
woodwinds or brass. His conception of color was dis- 
tinctly unscientific and the manusc ript called for a number 
of indefinite colors, such as “misty pink,” “steel gray,’ 
“pearl” and the like. One naturally had great difficulty in 
interpreting these. 

The effects were introduced without apparent rhyme or 
Sometimes one color would be visible for quite 


reason. 
a period, then there would be a rapid variation of tint. 
The visual area occupied by this small box was indeed 
minute and the effect was always lost at the rear of the 
hall 

Two numbers with this color* accompaniment—“Poem 
of Fire, Prometheus,” by Scriabine, and the symphonic 
fragment “Enchanted Lake,” by Liadoff—were produced 


at Carnegie Hall, but as was anticipated, were not highly 
successful. Since then no such elaborate attempts along 
this line have come to the writer’s attention. 

This particular method of approaching the 
has certain features which make it impracticable. 
the amount of color employed was too small and 
lost with the distracting influence of the orchestra. 
definite scale can be assigned 


question 

First, 
was 
Sec 
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from the number of people thinking on the subject, some- 
thing tangible should be produced ere long. 
“FEELING” THE ATMOSPHERE, 

The logical way of securing the desired result seems to 
be to flood the entire auditorium with modified light so 
that one “feels” the atmosphere. This can be accomplished 
by the use of colored lamps in inverted reflectors, con 
cealed by a cornice or enclosed in suitable diffusing media, 
or clear lamps with tinted gelatine or glass screens can 
be used. Suitable connections of circuits of the three 
primary colors—red, green and blue, with dimming devices 


will permit the use of any combination or mixture de- 
sired, 
As to the real tie-in between the two senses—hearing 


and sight—we must lay considerable stress on the associa- 
tion element. A mood or theme of the composition would 
have a more definitely associated color than a haphazard 
changing, such as previously mentioned. For example, it 
seems to the writer that one naturally associates green 
with a pastoral bit, red with martial music, vivid yellow 
with a bright spirited dance, blue with the moonlight, blue 
green with the barcarolle, and so on. 

An elaborate descriptive selection with numerous themes 
introduced, such as Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” or 
Tschaikowsky’s “Overture 1812,” or the like, offers won- 
derful possibilities for changing colors; flashes of 
superimposed on another and so on, 

These are only suggestions, subject to individual inter- 
pretations with legitimate differences in opinion, particu 
larly with the small amount of definite information at 
hand. They are presented merely to show what seems to ‘ 
te a logicai method of approach. The musician coéperat 
ing with the man who has observed lighting effects should 


one 


make a combination which in the future, will turn out 
something creditable. 
The larger motion picture houses, such as the Capitol 


and Rialto and their prototypes all over the country, are 
virtually huge experimental installations along this line 
They have excellent symphony orchestras conducted by 
some of the ablest men in the country, and lighting sys 
tems flexible in character which can flood the auditorium 
with any color mixture. It is a regular practice to vary 
the lighting while the orchestra plays the prelude or spe 
cial numbers. Some of the effects obtained are excellent 
from an artistic standpoint. At times there is apparently 


little connection between the music and the lighting. On 
other occasions splendid harmony results. Whether this 
is secured through careful forethought or a mere coin 


cannot say without taking up individual cases 
readily visualize the time when sufficient cor 


cidence one 
One can 
related data has been obtained from this field to lay down 





nized because less understood. Modified mobile lighting ond, it is doubtful if any 
is a comparatively new idea, and we have not had the years’ to various colors. certain definite basic rules and then still further, to the 
or centuries of intimate associaiton with it as such. On As one thinks the matter over, he is willing to grant time when the effects will be appreciated by the general 
the other hand the colorings of nature as expressed in the that there no doubt is some connection between music and public. Light will come into its own as a sister art to 
sunrise or sunset give one a thrill; the cool, restful, green light. Just what it is we do not know as yet, but judging music, 
r rl la ™~ 
THE HANDEL OPERA FESTIVAL IN GOTTINGEN 
Gottingen, July 15, 1921.—Those who are versed in the _ recitatives merely from the concert hall can have but an the little orchestra consisting merely of strings, a few 
history of music will know that Handel started his career inadequate idea of their effect upon the stage. For their oboes and bassoons and a few rarely heard horns, and 
as an extremely successful and admired opera composer, proper performance a plastic characterizing sense of the trumpets. The broad lines and reposeful structure of 
that he turned to oratorio only after he had been twice dramatic and, above all, perfect breath control and cor- Handel music causes the ear to accept this frugal dress 
completely ruined through financing operatic enterprises, rect distribution of the accents, which as a rule only ing without any difficulties and banishes all desire for the 
and that he has written more than forty operas, all of the first class opera singer and actor possess, are neces- varied and brilliant coloring of the modern orchestra 
them famous in their day. For more than a century, sary. In this respect Handel’s music is undoubtedly highly The means at the disposal of the producers were but 
scholarly critics have told us’ that Handel’s operas are dramatic. But the word dramatic is to be taken in a scanty; no star vocalists, no famous conductors, no big 
merely of historic importance, and that in spite of some _ sense different in many ways from the commonly accepted _ theater, no virtuoso orchestra. And yet we were shown 
beautiful passages they are undramatic and would be im- one, Handel's characters are not psychologically individu- such excellent ensemble work, such care of detail, such 
possible on the modern stage; enthusiasm, that, judged from 
in fact that they must be regard- the artistic point of view, the 
ed purely and simply as a mere performances reached a remark 
prelude, a preparatory exercise ably high standard. And the real 
to his masterly oratorios. praise is due to amateurs. The 
Since the days of the great originator, the heart and soul 
composer nobody has ever of the entire festival, Dr. Hagen, 
thought of attempting to per- is no professional musician, but 
form these operas and they ap- nevertheless an extremely able 
peared to have been pigeon-holed orchestral leader, an artist pos 
for good. Dr. Oskar Hagen, sessing an astonishing insight 
professor of the history of art into the problems which he 
at the University of Gottingen, tackles. The orchestra’ was 
took them down from their rest- composed almost exclusively of 
ing place and blew off the dust amateurs, mostly students and 
professors of the university, but 


of a century’s tradition that ob- 
scured them. Dr. Hagen made 
a study of the scores and came 
to the conclusion that the neglect 
of the Handel scores is not at 
all justified. In order to prove 
his thesis he set to work to bring 
about the performance of some 
of them. A year ago he made 
the first attempt, and utilizing his 
former experience he has re- 
newed the experiment, this time 
on a larger scale. This, in short, 
is the history of the origin of the 
Handel festival which brought a 
large party of notable musicians 
and music lovers to the little 
university city. 
Tue Works SELECTED, 

Out of the mountain of Han- 
del’s operatic scores two of the 
best known were selected for the 


Gottingen performances, “Ot- 
tone” and “Rodelinda.” These 
operas were written in the years C 
1723 and 1725 for the newly 


founded Royal Academy of Mu- As performed at the 


sic, London. Although a small 

place like Gottingen has not the means of Berlin or Dres- 
den at its disposal, nevertheless the performances made 
a profound impression on the highly critical audiences, 
and the experiment proved that Handel’s operas are 
capable of being performed on the modern stage, and 
what is more, can hold a modern audience. 

The formal elements used by Handel are, of course, 
recitative and aria. If properly performed the expressive 
power of these long stretches of secco-recitative is sur- 
prising, just as the variety of uses to which Handel puts 
the so-called da capo aria. Whoever only knows Handel’s 





LOSING SCENE FROM HANDEL'S OPERA 


Handel Festival, Géttingen (scenic decorations and costumes by 


alized but are rather typical figures who represent in 
their vocal utterances passions and moods, performing 
this task with an overwhelming power of insight and 
characterization. This mode of dramatic expression is 
somewhat strange to us and one has to make an effort 
in order to get away from the preconceived ideas as to 
the nature of dramatic style until it is forcibly brought 
home to the listener that dramatic style may be of dif- 
ferent kinds. 
THe HANDELIAN ORCHESTRA. 
No less remarkable was the sound effect produced by 


“RODELINDA” 


there was nothing amateurish in 
the effect produced by this well 
trained academic institution, One 
of the most important parts. in 
the Handel orchestra is always 
that entrusted to the harpsichord 
player, and on this occasion Dr 
Victor Wolff, the well known 
Berlin accompanist, handled th 
instrument in a most impressive 
and effective manner.  Inciden 
tally, Dr. Wolff is not totally 
unknown in the United States 
having acted as accompanist to 
Prof. Max Friedlander on the 
occasion of the latter’s lecture 
trip some years ago 

SINGERS 


Turning to the 
was really surprising 
how well most of 
formed their tasks, considering 
that the majority were lacking 
in extensive stage experience 
Wilhelm Guttmann and George 
Walter rightly enjoy a consider 
able reputation as concert and 
oratorio singers, but opera was to them largely an unfath 
omed sea. Nevertheless, their acting was natural and free 
and their performances are responsible for a large part oj 


THE 
vocalists, it 
to observe 
them per 


Prof. Thiersch, Halle) 


the success. The soprano part was well rendered by Thyra 
Hagen-Leisner, the wife of the organizer of the festival 
The only professional opera singer engaged was Ernst 
Possony, of the Leipsic Opera, whose sonorous bass and 
impressive acting met with a warm reception. In the 
minor parts, Adele E. Gotthelft and Meta Margis dis 
tinguished themselves. Prof. Paul Thiersch, of Halle, had 


charge of the scenic decorations and succeeded in present- 
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ing his audience with pictures of great plastic beauty and 
reposeful character, whose simple outlines and expressive 
power were quite in concordance with Handel’s music. 
The musically enchanting closing scenes of both “Ottone” 


ay 





Gottingen, where operas of 


recently revived, 


The Municipal Theater at 

Handel were 
and “Rodelinda” revealed his talent by their captivating 
beauty of color and form combinations. 

To all participants the Géttingen festival will be a de 
lightful reminiscence, not only because of its important 
artistic “leit motif,” but also by virtue of the pleasant 
social counterpoint. The beautiful valley in which the 
charming old quaint town lies, offered magnificent walks 
and scenery; the hospitality shown to foreign guests, the 
participation of the whole population and the splendid 
enthusiasm prevalent, all helped to produce a real festival 


MUSICAL COURIER 


atmosphere. It is Dr. Hagen’s intention to continue the 
Handel performances next summer and to make Gottingen 
the center of the Handel renaissance. 

Dr. Huco Lecurentritr. 


Music Temple of America Activities 


The Music Temple of America, Inc., which is planning 
to begin a country-wide campaign to raise $20,000,000 for 
disabled and needy soldiers, and the widows, orphans and 
other dependents of soldiers, will start the ball a-rolling 
with a concert next Tuesday evening at the Hotel Majestic, 
New York. 

This will be the first of the local series, the proceeds 
from which are intended for Camp Comrade, Fire Island. 
It is under the auspices of the Vacation Camp Committee, 
a branch of the National Service Bureau Committee, of 
which General Pershing is honorary chairman. Major 
Robert Starr Allyn, Judge Advocate General, chairman of 
the Vacation Camp Committee, will preside at the concert. 

On August 28, the Music Temple’s ensemble, consisting 
of sixty soloists, will go out to Camp Comrade to sing and 
play for the disabled soldiers there. On the way out to 
the camp the ensemble will stop in front of the Library 
Building Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue; and, from 
the steps, the ensemble will sing and Bertrand "de Bernyz, 
founder and director of the Music Temple, will make an 
address to let the public know the various ideals his organ- 
ization stands for. 


Successful Klibansky Pupils 

New tributes are being paid to Sergei Klibansky’s vocal 
teaching in the ovations being given his pupils on tour and 
wherever they are singing. Ruth Pearcy is on tour until 
September 15, and the papers speak very highly of her 
beautiful voice and artistic interpretation. From August 1 
to the present date she has sung in a different city in Mon- 
tana each day, and her future dates in Wyoming include : 
25, Lovell; 26, Greybull; 27, Thermopolis; 28, Riverton; 
29, .Casper ; 30, Glenrock; 31, Douglas; September 1, 
Cheyenne, and 2 Laramie. 

De Vecmon Ramsay is now touring the Northeastern 
States, receiving more than ordinary honors for her ac- 
complishme nts. 

Sydney Allison, the young baritone who was accorded a 
scholarship by Mr. Klibansky during his summer season in 
Seattle, has been arousing much comment with his singing 
at the Rialto Theater in Tacoma, Wash. 


Kochanski Soloist at First Symphony Concert 

George Engles has received a letter from Paul Kochan- 
ski, the Polish violinist, saying that he is staying at the 
Palace Zeebrugge, Belgium, for a few weeks’ holiday. 
He will sail for New York September 24 and open his 
American tour by an appearance as soloist at the first 
concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall. Ben Moore has been engaged as Mr. Kochan- 
ski’s accompanist. 
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GEORGE FERGUSSON 


Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher 
Beginning September 15th 
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MILAN IS ENJOYING 
ITS SUMMER OPERA 


The Huge Amphitheater Used for Alternating Performances 
of “Il Figliuol Prodigo” and “Gioconda” 


Milan, July 15, 1921—In spite of midsumer there 
appears to be but little abatement as regards musical acti- 
vity in Milan and it almost seems as if the “close” season 
will become as extinct as the dodo. In fact there are more 
concerts, many of them of a benefit and charity character, 
than the weary critic cares to deal with at this time of the 
year, and—let it be whispered—occasionally the mind 
leaves its material surroundings and slips from the stuffy 
atmosphere of the concert hall to some cool Alpine valley 
where the whole formidable range of composers, from 
Bach down to Malpiero, fades away into obscurity. But 
the printer calls and the call of the wild must play second 
fiddle. 

OPERA AT THE AMPHITHEATER, 

At the Arena, the mighty amphitheater which is cap- 
able of holding more than fifty thousand people, perform- 
ances of “Il Figliuol Prodigo” and “Gioconda” alternate in 
providing the Milanese with operatic fare. The per- 
formances owe much of their effectiveness to the spec- 
tacle produced by the immense masses used in the pro- 
ductions and at times there are over a thousand actors 
and actresses on the stage. The artists engaged are 
mostly still at the beginning of their careers and there- 
fore young and enthusiastic enough to present something 
more than the average repertory performance. Worthy 
of special mention were the tenors, Montelauri in the 
“Figliuol Prodigo,” and Voltolini in the “ Gioconda.” In 
the latter opera Mme. Poli-Randaccio appeared in the 
title role. In these days of undoubted scarcity of healthy 
vocal matter it was a delight to listen to her rich warm 
tones, and she must be classed as one of the most strik- 
ing protagonists of Ponchielli’s strong opera. The en- 
semble was excellent and the orchestra which was lead 
with great ability and precision by Fabbroni left nothing 
to be desired. 

Prinopa’s Success. 

Vasa Prihoda, the young Bohemian violinist, has once 
more honored Milan with a visit. His first concert 
showed that his technic has scaled a summit commanding 
the entire range of technical difficulties which allows him 
to concentrate all his energies toward the expression of 
his own strong individual character. His interpretation 
of Tartini’s beautiful sonata in C minor, and the clear- 
cut precision, suggestive of a chiselled work of art, with 
which he rendered Paganini’s “Palpiti” aroused the audi- 
ence to great enthusiasm, The artist gave a second equally 
successful concert, the proceeds of which were handed 
over to the fund in aid of the victims of the terrible 
Diana Theater disaster. 

OTHER CONCERTS. 

Mme. Tino Savio’s beautiful fresh voice and graceful 
delivery charmed her many admirers at her recent con- 
cert at the Conservatory. Her interpretations and the 
good taste shown as regards choice of program once more 
proved her to be an artist of real talent and ability. Her 
singing of Aldo Finzi’s “La Voix de Solisette” and Giulia 
Recli's “Bergerette,” two lyrics from which the perfume 
of refined French elegance emanates, met with great suc- 
cess. An interesting feature of her concert was the first 
performance in Italy of several old Piedmont folk songs, 
transcribed by Sinigaglia. Mme. Tino Savio was assisted 
by a Roumanian tenor, M. Levezeanan, who in addition 
to singing two Schumann duets rendered some Rou- 
manian folk songs, the soft, sweet modulations of which 
were very pleasing to the ear. 

Charity concerts appear to be cropping up everywhere 
and are in many ways responsible for the long drawing 
out of the season. At the Arioso Institute for War 
Cripples, Mme. Olga Coen, the tenor Monguzzi, and the 
baritone Harra were greatly appreciated. At another 
charity concert at the Conservatory, the well known 
soprano, Mme. Russ, gave her much appreciated services 
and was heard to advantage in some songs by Schumann 
and Gounod, and together with Giulia Recli, who possesses 
a beautiful soft contralto, duets from Pergolesi’s “Stabat.” 
The tenor De Giorgi sang arias from “Gioconda” and 
“Manon.” 

A concert that was of greater musical value and interest 
than the numerous charity concerts was that devoted to the 
performance of the works of seven of the so called young 
Italian composers. In spite of the fact that the composers 
were not all young, and some of them, through long resi- 
dence on the other side of the Alps, more French than 
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Italian, we were presented with much of great interest. 
Mario Castelnuovo Tedesco’s “Canticle” is written with 
great elegance, although at times lacking in originality. 
Giachetti’s “Sensations” are two light, harmless composi- 
tions to which the composer has given the highly original 
titles of “Dawn” and “Night”; but for that matter he could 
have called them anything he liked and the audience would 
have believed it. Casavola’s oriental colored lyrics were 
of greater interest and G. Bianchini’s two melodious frag- 
ments, “Romanza” and “Sconforto,” bear evidence of great 
passions, and the second piece is especially remarkable for 
some beautiful and skillfully harmonized passages. How- 
ever, F, Lattauda’s sonata for piano and violin was the 
“piece de resistance” of the evening and met with a most 
favorable reception. The work, which shows the work- 
manship of a finished -and talented musician, is full of 
sincerity and is well constructed and developed. 

We have unfortunately to chronicle the death of Teresa 
Ponchielli, the widow of the famous composer, at the age 
of seventy-six. Before her romantic marriage with the 
composer she was known as Teresa Brambilla, of interna- 
tional operatic fame. Ponchielli fell in love with her when 
she was appearing in his “Promessi Spoti,” the opera which 
first brought him fame. After her husband’s death she 
retired from the stage entirely, devoting herself to teach- 
ing, and for a time she was engaged at the Geneva Con- 
servatory. ArTuRO SCARAMELLA, 


William Simmons a Festival Favorite 


William Simmons, the well known baritone, who scored a 
success in the Bach Passion at the New York Oratorio 
Society Festival with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, sang at the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) festival, appearing as Valentine in Gounod’s 
“Faust,” with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Friday evening, 
August 12. Mr. Simmons scored a success in this part 
recently at the Columbus (Ohio) festival, with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting. 


Harold Morris to Give San Antonio Recital 


Harold Morris, the composer-pianist, who is a native 
of San Antonio, Tex., has been engaged for a recital in 
the series promoted by the San Antonio Music Club, to 
take place on November 17, He will also appear in several 
other Texas cities while in the southwest. 


Oskar Rust in Hot Springs 


Oskar Rust, who is spending some time with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacques Manier at Hot Springs, Ark., taking a well 
earned rest before going East, has consented to give a re- 
cital with his virtuoso violin class next January. This 
wil be under the auspices of the Red Cross. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 


1, Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic be acquired 
after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 


2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


JOHN McCORMACK 


1. As I am neither a pianist nor a violinist, I can offer 
no opinion as to the best time to get a virtuoso technic, As 
a singer, I can say that, with youth- 
ful training, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a very fine vocal technic being 
acquired. Sincere, hard work is re- 
quired and a will to learn. 

2. I don’t think so. But I would 
suggest that some, be it ever so lit- 
tle, of the time at school should be 
given to.music, even if it were only 
three times a week. In the national 
schools in Ireland such time was 
given and the children were taught 
; the Tonic Sol Fa system. owe 

my sight reading ability to that 
© Hortsook early training. 

3. Most unquestionably ! 

4. This question seems slightly involved, and however 
one would answer it, one would be both right and wrong. 
There is no doubt, however, in my mind that some men are 
born teachers and mediocre performers while others are 
born performers and abject failures as teachers, In fine, 
I would say let the teacher by all means teach and the player 
play. 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


1. As I understand it, curriculums in general educational 
institutions, as apart from specialized schools or colleges, 
contemplate the enlightenment of 
the student in studies beneficial for 
him in his battle for existence, and 
are also intended to make him a 
cultured member of society As 
music is a strong factor both in cul- 
ture and in commerce, it is wise to 
let the youth of thirteen to twenty- 
one cultivate a knowledge of it. It 
is best to begin the study early in 
life. 

2. It should be part of the school 
work. It is of more value later on 
than may of the other studies pur- 
sued. 

3. A general education is of great value to a musician 
It gives him an opportunity to discuss something besides 
the greatness of himself and his money value. 

Teachers are born, players are made. Teachers should 
ke technical players, conversant with the possibilitiese of the 
instrument they teach, not necessarily geniuses, but able 
by word and action to demonstrate the possibilities of a 
composition, 
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TWO OF THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR BALLADS THAT ARE HEARD EVERYWHERE 





‘Ta 





WORLD IS WAITING | I’D BUILD A WORLD IN THE 
Words by Music by Words by Music by 

EUGENE LOCKHART ERNEST SEITZ NORTON DAVID HORATIO NICHOLLS 
Down in the lazy west rides the moon, Had I the pow’r to make this earth Orton 

4 F i i I'd build a world for just your heart and mine. 
Worm a * bees at pt bed of bl In Cupid’s bow’r I'd search each blossom rare 
Stare shimm'ring sott in 6 ‘sage ting vee To find love’s paradise and, in that garden fair; 
While I am calling and calling you. Deep in the heart of a rose, 
Sweetly you are dreaming, I’d fashion a new world for you . 

he d lowly streamir With only your smile for the sunshine, 

As the catia? ves ers ed guises Barthes Your lips for the morning dew; 
Waken love in your bower, No light for me but your eyes, 
Greet our trysting hour No sound but of love beating true; 
Dear one, the world is waiting for the sunrise; hag ant o werd — heart of a rose, 
Ev'ry rose is heavy with dew. Just to live there alway 
The thrush on high, his sleepy mate is calling and my heart is calling you. n the heart of that rose with you. 











These prominent artists en- 
dorse and feature our ballads 


Alda, Frances 
Althouse, Paul 
Bastedo, Orrin 
Dadmun, Royal 
Farrar, Amparito 
Ferguson, Bernar 
Galli-Curci, Madame 
Gluck, Alma 
Hackett, Charles 
Harrison, Charles 
Hemus, Percy 
Jardon, Dorothy 
arle, Theo 
MacFarlane, George 
McCormack, John 


Matzenauer, Madame 






























Elsie Baker 


Two Beautiful Songs—Beautifully Sung 


MME. SOPHIE BRASLAU’S 
VICTOR RECORD No. 64937 


OF 
HAYDN WOOD’S 
“Justa Little House of Love” 
AND 


MISS ELSIE BAKER’S 
VICTOR RECORD No. 45249 
OF 


TERESA DEL RIEGO’S 
BEAUTIFUL BALLAD 


“HOMING” 








Sophie Braslau 





Popular ballad Successes 


Because 

Beloved, It Is Morn 

Birth of Morn 

Blind Ploughman 

Bowl of Roses 

Christ in Flanders 

Good Morning, Brother Sunshine 
Gray Days 

House of Memories 

Little Grey Home in the West 
Love's Garden of Roses 

Ma Curly Headed Babby 
Mother o’ Mine 

O Dry Those Tears 

Rose in the Bud 

Roses of Picardy 

There Is No Death 





Copies at your local dealer 





Murphy, Lambert 
Patterson, Eleanor 
Schumann-Heink, Madame 
Werrenrath, Reinald 















CHAPPELL-HARMS, Inc. 


The House of Ballads 


Thank God for a Garden 

There Are Fairies at the Bottom 
of Our Garden 

Where My Caravan Has Rested 
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REGINA, CANADA, CLAIMS A 
PLACE ON THE MUSICAL MAP 


Regina, Canada, August 3, 1921,—Regina, Saskatchewan, 
is one of the most important musical centers in the Cana- 
dian West, and is an incorporated city and capital seat of 
the Provincial Government, There are two large theater 
houses, six motion picture theaters, and a new theater is to 
be constructed near the site of the present City Theater 
buildings 

Prof, F, Laubach, formerly lay clerk of St. Mary's Cathe 
dral, of Edinburg, Scotland, and president of the Society 
of Musicians, settled in Regina in 1904, Possibly it was 
he who introduced music of the highest standards to the 
people of Regina, At all events, the city is now the home 
of many talented artists. Professor Laubach organized the 
orchestral and choral societies which have three times won 
the provincial music prizes. His varied experiences, espe- 
cially in the early days of the West, are extremely inter- 
His was not an easy task, but with never faltering 
courage, he accomplished much. A Philharmonic Society 
was formed, and comic ope.as and oratorios rendered. 
Today Professor Laubach is receiving the honors which 
are justly due him. : : 

Among those of considerable prestige in the musical cir- 
cles of Regina are Mr. and Mrs, A, L. Wheatly, who in 
early days came west and who are closley affiliated with 
choral and orchestral societies as well as with most of the 
music clubs and associations here. Mr, and Mrs, Wheatley 
have a beautiful residence overlooking Wascana Lake. At 
their home music lovers and fashionable people assemble 
frequently and are always sure of a hearty welcome, 

Prospects ror Music Next SEASON, 

All who are interested in music say that prospects for a 
hig season were never better. Choral and orchestral socie- 
ties have just finished a most satisfactory musical cam- 
paign. They have arranged for a big music festival to 
be held in Regina and are preparing a new program of 
undertakings. Messrs, Child and Gower, and also Messrs. 
Scythe’s Company, music firms; the Women’s Music Clab, 
various societies and others are arranging programs which 
will employ foreign talent as well as local. 

The music firm of Messrs, Child & Gower announce that 
they have succeeded in booking Louis Graveure, Belgian 
baritone, for an appearance here in November. Also listed 
is Percy Grainger, pianist, for March. 

That the future generation will have a knowledge and 
love for music is quite an assured fact when it is under 
stood that the 7,000 children in Regina schools are learn- 
ing the value and importance of music. 

Mrs, Frep Gray Honorep py Royarry. 

Mrs. Fred D. Gray, the talented teacher of music, gradu- 
ate of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, is indeed pro- 
gressive, and as a result of her activities there is scarcely 
a better informed teacher in Regina. Mrs, Gray was espe- 
cially requested to play at the Government House, Regina, 
during the farewell visit of the Governor General of Can- 
ada, Duke of Devonshire, who was accompanied by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. Much praise was expressed by 
them for the music she rendered, 

Resuir or Musica, EXAMINATIONS, 

At Regina College, Conservatory of Music, the following 
students passed the Toronto Conservatory of Music ex- 
aminations successfully: C. H. Koester (firts class honors), 
A. T. C. M.; intermediate—Blanche Larson (first class 
honors), Noreen Salyer (honors), Ella Moore (honors), 
Stuart Roberts (honors) ; junior—Julia Reekie (honors) ; 
clementary—Sheila Middleton (first class honors) ; intro- 
ductory—Doris Franks (first class honors), Catherine Cur- 
rey (first class honors), Rossie Rossie (honors), Jean 
Bone (pass); theory—Primary harmony, Blanche Larsen 
(first class honors), Ella Moore (honors) ; elementary (first 
Julia Reekie, Blanche Larsen, and Lillian 


esting 


class honors) 
Peart. 

Pupils of W. E. McCann did well when sixteen theory 
and piano students tried the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music examinations, Four won class honors, nine won 
second, and three passed, 

At Trinity College musical examinations, the pupils of 
Sacred Heart Academy also did well, Laura Young scored 
cighty-two, honors; Marie Baker, eighty-four; E. Black, 
M. A. McLaughlin, M. Simard, passed intermediate; A. Ma- 
lone, Merlyn Morgan, V. Wilnelm, C. Enright, passed 
senior; junior, A, Benoit scored sixty; lower junior, hon- 
ors—E, Stevenson, M. Thurmier, G. Lyons, V. Carrig, E. 
Bloomer, M, Shappert. 

Tue ANNvAL EXHIBITION 

The annual Provincial Exhibition is in full swing in 
Regina at present and Indians are prominent characters at 
the fair. Indian exhibits, Indian villages and Indians them- 
selves in picturesque attire are attracting much attention, 
but the Indian band is an innovation. The Indian band is 


under the direction of Commissioner Graham; their play- 
ing greatly pleases the people. 

Scottish maids from Glasgow, Scotland, made a most 
favorable impression with their pipe band and drum at the 
exhibition, and certainly did credit to their native land 
with the music they rendered. They were invited by the 
Rotary Club and also the Kiwanis to luncheons. 

Notes, 

One of the most progressive institutions here is the Re- 
gina College, which has a faculty whose wide experience 
makes for thorough excellence. 

The Boy Scout Band is doing excellent work, appearing 
frequently and invariably pleasing its audiences. Open air 
concerts are being given in Wascana Park every Sunday 
evening by the Twenty-eighth Battalion Band, and are 
greatly appreciated by the thousands who attend, 

The Regina Women’s Musical Club is making a speciatly 
of medals, to be distributed to the younger pupils in vocal, 
piano, violin and composition. “We always aim for that 
which is highest in music,” said Mrs. Jackson, president, 








She did not conduct an exhibition of her 
voice, nor a display of what she knows 
about music, nor modern and ancient 
language, as so many great singers do. 
She just sang—sang to entertain and touch 
the heart. 
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—Port Arthur Daily News. 
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recently. The club works in conjunction with Mr. Kill- 
master, teacher at the Conservatory of Music, Regina Col- 
lege, Orpheus Society and the Woman’s Educational Club. 
It is stated that Ernest Hutcheson will appear in Regina 
under their auspices this fall. Several members of the club 
are studying in New York and Chicago at present. Mrs. 
George Morrison and Miss Kenny are in New York at the 
present time. 

Pupils of the Adderly School of Dancing gave a delight- 
ful open air concert at Wascana Park recently. It was 
well attended and greatly enjoyed by all present. Mrs. 
Adderly ably directed the dances and songs. Among the 
participants were Sadie Barr, Peggy Bell and Jean Bonee. 

R. G, B. 


Recital of Poldowski’s Works 


Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, in her beautiful home at Bar 
Harbor, Me, sponsored a recital of Poldowski’s works on 
August 2. The composer interpreted two series of her 
songs, three piano pieces and three new works for clarinet, 
which were played by Georges Grisez, of the Chamber 
Music Art Society. These pieces—‘Un soir que par les 
champs,” danse and tarantelle—were superbly performed 
by Mr. Grisez, who was enthusiastically applauded by the 
audience, and the works themselves, which were introduced 
for the first time in public, received such appreciative recog- 
nition that the artists were obliged to repeat the last piece, 
a tarantelle, riotous in color and in which the harmonies 
vividly express the madness and ecstasy of the dance. 

While Mrs. Vanderbilt’s guests listened with delight to 
the artistic performance given by Poldowski and Mr. Grisez 
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they looked out at the end of the beautiful music room 
at the glorious scenery of Frenchman’s Bay, with its 
still blue waters and background of mountains. Thestwo 
artists received many recalls from the distinguished and 
appreciative audience, among whom were such celebrated 
musicians as Courtland Palmer, the composer-pianist ; 
Ernest and Mrs. Schelling, Mrs. John Hammond, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. 
John I, Kane, Fanny Cottenet, Mrs. Putnam, May Palmer, 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burnham, George 
Dorr; also C. Brun, Danish Minister, and Capt. J. Harker, 
of the British Embassy, etc. 


Pavlowa to Visit Over Seventy-Five Cities 


Manager S. Hurok announces that the Pavlowa tour for 
next season is solidly booked with the exception of seven 
scattered and isolated dates on which negotiations are still 
pending. According to the itinerary, the incomparable 
dancer and her company of artists will be seen in over 
seventy-five cities, ranging from coast to coast and from 
Canada to Texas. She will open her tour in Quebec, Octo- 
ber 17, arriving direct from London, where she is now 
repeating the success she scored last year. Other Canadian 
cities where she is booked to appear are Montreal, Ottawa 
and Toronto. 

New York will be treated to a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Manhattan Opera House, beginning Monday, October 
31. San Francisco and Los Angeles are listed for approxi- 
mately one week each. Chicago comes next with six per- 
formances. The list of cities that are scheduled for three 
performances includes Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Denver and Jacksonville. 

At the conclusion of the three weeks’ visit to the coast, 
the company heads for Texas and the southern wheel, ter- 
ritory which has not had an opportunity of seeing Pavlowa 
in over seven years. The complete list of cities already 
booked is as follows: Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Burling- 
ton (Vt.), Pittsfield, Providence, Boston, Portland (Me.), 
Springfield (Mass.), New York, Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Washington, Baltimore, Schenectady, Watertown, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Toronto, Detroit, Toledo, Newcastle (Pa.), 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling (W. Va.), Springfield (Ohio), Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Columbus, Cleveland, Erie, Fort 
Wayne, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Ripon, Madison, 
Eau Claire, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Springfield 
(Mo.), Oklahema City, ‘tulsa, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Em- 
poria, Wichita, Denver, San Francisco, Fresno, Los Angles, 
Pasadena, San Diego, Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Waco, Austin, Galveston, Houston, New 
Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Savannah, Columbia, Greenville, 
Asheville, Charlotte, Winston-Salem and Raleigh, N. C. 


La Forge and Carver in Recital 

Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, and Charles Carver, 
basso, gave a joint recital at the beautiful home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Guernsey, known as “Woodhome,” Lake 
George, New York, August 3. Mr. La Forge, who ap- 
peared both as accompanist and pianist was given an ova- 
tion and was obliged to add several encores. His brilliant 
performance of his own “Romance” and “Valse de Con- 
cert” proved that he is not only a perfect accompanist 
but a fine pianist as well. 

Charles Carver, who has studied with, Mr. La Forge - 
since his first lesson, was enthusiastically received. He 
opened the program with the aria “Quis degno” from “The 
Magic Flute” and immediately met with great success. 
His beautiful bass voice, perfect diction and pleasing 
personality, were displayed in three groups of songs which 
contained the “Sanctuary” and “Retreat” written by Mr. 
La Forge. The large audience evidently enjoyed the con- 
cert judging by the enthusiastic reception given both artists. 


Elizabeth Brooks Scores at Colorado Springs 


Elizabeth Brooks, a talented young pianist and accom- 
panist, scored a decided and instant success at a concert 
given recently with Margel Gluck, violinist, at Colorado 
Springs. Miss Brooks, who has been a pupil of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Berimen for the past few years, ap- 
peared both as accompanist and soloist, playing two groups 
of solos by Chopin, Debussy, Amani, La Forge and Saint- 
Saéns. Several encores were added to the program. 


Alfred Boswell a Princeton Man 

Princeton University has been the alma mater of many 
famous men. Alfred Craig Boswell, a graduate of that 
institution, who studied in Europe with Emile Blanchet and 
Jose Viannada Motta, is soon to make a tour of the United 
States, giving a series of piano recitals, featuring works 
of modern composers. A New York critic describes Bos- 
well as “an individualist at the piano.” 
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Leps’ Annual Willow Grove Engagement 


Wassili Leps and his orchestra on August 6 completed 
their annual fortnight’s engagement at Willow Grove Park. 
The fact that they are engaged year after year and that 
their popularity is ever on the increase with the audience 
speaks conclusively of the excellent work the organization 
is doing under Mr. Leps’ splendid direction. Four con- 
certs were given each day, two in the afternoon and two in 
the evening, the programs being varied and attractive 
enough to suit the most perverted taste. 

Among the soloists who appeared during the final week 
were Paul Volkmann, tenor; Vera Curtis, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Brey, mezzo soprano; Rudolph Gernberg, bass; Otto 
Muller, violinist; John Thomas, pianist; Ida Davis, so- 
prano; Ruth Shufro, pianist; Mrytle C. Eaver, pianist ; 
Mina Dolores, soprano; May Leithold, soprano; 
Marie Stone Langston, mezzo soprano; Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Horace R. Hood, bari- 
tone. In addition, John Philip Sousa’s “El Capi- 
tan” was sung by Edwin Davies, Louis Martin, 
C. W. Graham, Horace R. Hood, Thelma Melrose, 
Eva A. Ritter and Dorothy Fox, assisted by the 
members of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 

One program was devoted entirely to works of 
Adolph M. Foerster. These included his “Fes- 
tival March” prelude to “Faust,” air for the G 
strings, “Spring Wanderings,” aria for soprano 
from “Hero and Leander” and “Nuptial Feast.” 
This was the first hearing of the last named, which 
proved to be a work fully up to the high stand- 
ardé Mr. Foerster has set for himself as a com- 
poser. Marie Stone Langston was the excellent 
soloist. 

Two programs 
were given over to 
N. Snellenberg & Co. 
Choral Society, ac- 
companied by the or- 
chestra, with Henry 
Gordon Thunder as 
conductor and Hen- 


WASSILI LEPS 


ry Dunkerly at the piano. At the first concert a miscel- 
laneous program was given with Margaret E. Dailey, so- 
prano, and Marguerite C, Barr, contralto, as soloists. Both 
singers also appeared at the second concert, when they 
were heard in Gaul’s “The Holy City,” together with James 
F. Swartz, tenor, and Elwood Gebhard, baritone. 

Another program was devoted to excerpts from Balfe’s 
“The Bohemian Girl,” the soloists being Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; Paul 
Volkmann, tenor, and Horace R. Hood, baritone. 


Koshetz “Holds Up the Program” 


When the all-Russian program under the direction of 
Victor Herbert, with Nina Koshetz as soloist, was given 
recently at the Stadium in New York, it drew one of the 
largest crowds of the season. According to the Globe, “for 
the first time in this season of summer concerts the soloist 
threatened to hold up the program, so pronounced was the 
artistic success of the singer and so insatiable the public 
demand for more.” 

The two programmed numbers which brought forth this 
demonstration—to say nothing of encores—were her sen- 
sational reading of the letter scene from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Eugene Onegin” and’ thé arioso from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The Czar’s Bride.” - For her first encore Mme. Koshetz 
selected Rachmaninoff’s “Vocalise,” “The Cry of the Rus- 
sian Soul,” which she has already made well known in 
America and which is now becoming associated with her 
programs. Here an amusing incident arose in announcing 
the title of the encore. Victor Herbert humorously told 
his audience he could read the score, but the title, printed in 
Russian puzzled him. So the singer herself anndtnced it to 
the amused audience, even as she did anofher*oné.of her 
encores—an interesting song with harp atcompaniment. It 
was here that it seemed as if the program could ynot -be 
continued without still more extra numbers. Only when 
Mme. Koshetz appeared in her ermine robe did the applause 
for her subside, to break out anew again and again. 

Mme. Koshetz will be one of the new members of the 
Chicago Opera Association this season. In view of her 
highly successful career in opera in her native land, it is 
confidently predicted that she will prove one of the most 
valuable of the new artists that have been engaged. 





May Mukle’s Plans 


May Mukle is in America again. Before she left England 
at the end of the season she had the misfortune to lose her 
manager there because of his retirement from business. 
Her new manager abroad will be A. E. Mitchell, of London, 
who is most anxious for Miss Mukle not to be away too 
long as he is booking her from the end of February, when 
she is planning to return to England. This manager is 
also very much interested in the success achieved by the 
recently organized Classical String Quartet in London, of 
which May Mukle is a member, the other musicians being 
Adila d’Aranyi, first violin; Fanny Wadsworth, second 































at Willow Grove, Pa., (Left) where 
he completed his annual engagement 
as orchestral conductor on 
6, the opening concert of the series 
having taken place July17, (Above) 
Left to right: Mr. Poland, tenor; 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Mr. 
Leps; Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto; BE, Myrtle Dunn, and Henri 
Scott, basso. (Top) Conductor 
Leps and Marie Stone Langston, 
well known singer of Philadelphia. 
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violin, and Rebecca Clark, viola. Around the holidays 
Miss Mukle is planning to go to Honolulu for a week or 
two to fill engagements there prior to starting her California 
tour. - Incidentally, Miss Mukle is as great a favorite on 
the Pacific Coast as she is in the East. This season she 
will play many return engagements in cities that were for- 
tunate enough to hear her last year. 


Facts About the National American Music 
Festival 


It will be held in Buffalo, October 3 to 8, at Elmwood 
Music Hall. A. A. Van De Mark is the artistic director. 
He has an advisory board of business men to assist him. 

The National American Music Festival features only the 
American born artist, the Ameri- 
can born composer and the Ameri- 
can language. 

There will be contests for young 
artists and for choirs, 

The judges in the choir contest 
will be Dr. A. S. Vogt, Toronto, 
Canada; Robert G, McCutchan 
(dean of DePauw _ University, 
Green Castle, Ind.), and Charles 
Gilbert Spross, New York City. 

Audition committee for the con- 
tests: Robert Braun, head of the 
piano department, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser, singer, pianist; Grace Por- 
terfield Polk, composer; Lynn B. 
Dana, president Dana School of 
Music; Dr. A. Verne Westlake, 
president Taylor University. 

The hotels in Buffalo are the 
Graystone, the Iroquois, the Mc- 
Leod, the Statler, the Touraine. 

Also there are boarding houses, and rooms with 
private families. For particulars write to the di- 
rector, A. A. Van de Mark, 223 Delaware ave- 

. nue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hotel headquarters during the week of the 
National American Music Festival will be at the 
Graystone and Touraine, two splendid hotels 
standing side by side and within five minutes’ 
walk of Elmwood Music Hall, where the festival 
will be held. Special prices for rooms per night 
are: single room with bath, $3 to $4; double rooms, 
also connecting rooms, all with bath, $2 to $2.50 

Through special arrangement with George K 
Staples, commander-in-chief of the Buffalo Con- 
sistory, artists and guests will take their meals in 
the Consistory dining room. Special home-cooked 
meals from 50 cents to $1; short orders can also 
be procured. The Consistory dining hall is only 
one minute’s walk from hotel headquarters and 
five minutes from Elmwood Music Hall. It will 
be the “fun spot” of the festival. 

The splendid Y. W. C. A. hotel (for women) 
offers rooms for the week at $9—and meals at 
reasonable prices. 

Artists and guests wishing to engage accommo- 
dations in advance and be sure of protection, 
should write at once to A. A. Van de Mark, 
Advance reservations will be made only for artists and 

guests who intend to remain the entire week. Those re- 
maining for only a day or two may secure rooms at the 
Statler, Iroquois or McLeod’s. Write them direct. 

Among the solo artists'to be heard are Florence Hinkle, 
Arthur Middleton, Zoellner Quartet, Kathryn Meisle, Cy- 
rena Van Gordon, Paul Althouse, Grace Wagner, Mildred 
Dilling, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Emma _ Roberts, George 
Hamlin, Ruth Kemper, Katherine Eyman, Idelle Patterson, 
Cecil Fanning, Lucelle-Orell, Robert Braun, Estelle Lieb- 
ling, Arthur Hackett,+Elsie De Voe, Geoffrey O’Hara, etc. 


Loth Pupils. Awarded Honors 


At the commencement exercises and ninth annual stu 
dents’ recital of the New Haven (Conn.) School of Music, 
June 30, two of L. Leslie Loth’s pupils were awarded honors 
—Earle Barr Hanson, a certificate for the teachers’ course 
in piano, and Josephine Candice Smith, a diploma for the 
graduating course. 

Mr. Hanson played “May Night,” by Palmgren, and “The 
Torrent” (concert etude), by his teacher. The first num- 
ber furnished material for the display of delicacy and 
charm of touch, while the etude with its flowing melody 
and clear cut dynamic phrasing gave scope for the young 
player’s admirable depth of feeling, clear insight, rhythmical 
assurance, and breadth of style. 

Miss Smith, with fine shading and phrasing, sense of 
rhythm, poetic interpretation, and emotional power, played 
Liszt's tarantella. Her tone was of glowing freshness and 
briliancy and of much masculine quality. 

The program, in addition to the above mentioned num 
bers, consisted of another piano number by a Loth student, 
and‘also of voice and violin numbers by artist students of 
Harold Huni, the vocalist, and Louis Zsiga, the violinist. 
Every number showed the mark of excellent training and 
held the strict attention of the large audience. 





Lada Summering at Staatsburg 

Lada, the American dancer, who recently completed ‘a 
successful transcontinental tour of the United States, has re 
fused many offers from Europe in order to work for three 
months at her summer home, Pawling Manor, Staatsburg-on 
Hudson. It is here that Lada has gained inspiration for many 
of her dances, among them being “Jingle Bells,” which cre 
ated a furore on her coast to coast tour. Pawling Manor 
is the old home of Captain Paulding, of Revolutionary 
fame, who, with two other officers, captured the British 
spy, André. Lada possesses a model of the old house and 
many antiquities which originally belonged to the Paulding 
estate. It was out of an old album that Lada received her 
idea for the “Jingle Bells” costume, 


Patton at Elmhurst, L. I. 


Fred Patton is vacationing at Elmhurst, L. L, and evi- 
dently enjoying.the summer there. He is also preparing 
for a busy winter season. 
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Due to the tremendous success which 


Active Teachers of the 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF 


PIANO LESSONS 


( Leopold Godowsky, Editor-in-¢ hief ) 


have realized during the past year, this Soci- 


ety is constantly receiving requests for the 
names and addresses of competent Progres- 


sive Series teachers whom we can recom- 


mend. 


Over 10,000 leading piano teachers through- 


out the country have already applied for 
Progressive Series Certificates, and during 
the past twelve months ACTIVE PRO- 
GRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS HAVE 
AVERAGED AN INCREASE OF OVER 
FIFTY PER CENT IN THEIR PA- 
TRONAGE! 


his Society desires to be in position in 


every town throughout the country to pro 


ceed with its work in raising the standard 


of music education in America, by supply 


ing serious music pupils with the names of 


competent Progressive Series teachers 


If 


you have not already received complete in- 


lormation as to what the Progressive Series 


Movement is going to mean to you during 


the coming teaching season, do not fail to 


mail the attached coupon without delay 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


COUPON 





Art Publication Society, 
4517 Olive Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Kindly send without any obligation to me com- 
plete information as to: 


1. What the Progressive Series is. 

2. What a Certificate of Proficiency will do 
for me. 

3. The reason why Active Progressive Series 
Teachers have averaged over 50% increase 
in their business during the past year. 
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DAVID BISPHAM’S MASTER CLASS AT THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO 


Photo by Kaufmann & Fabry Co 


David Bispham completed another successful season 
with his master class at the American Conservatory on 
the last day of July his summer marked the third 
teaching engagement of Mr. Bispham in Chicago, and, 
as usual, it attracted a large number of professional 
singers and artist students from all parts of the country. 
In addition to his private lessons, Mr. Bispham conducted 
two repertory classes each week, and a special lecture 
course, the latter being especially arranged for teachers of 
public school music. Needless to say; Mr. Bispham’s 
private schedule was filled to overflowing, and his classes 
were most enthusiastically attended. This great artist 
is most painstaking with all of the pupils and does not 
pare his own voice in illustrating his ideas of the proper 
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The master class of Josef Lhevinne, famous piano vir- 
tuoso, at the American Conservatory of Music, ended 
its season on August 6. It was, as last year, a splendid 
success in every way, notwithstanding the fact that Chi- 
cago experienced an unusually warm summer. From all 
parts of the country professional pianists and artist pupils 
flocked to Chicago seeking the privilege of studying with 
this great artist. Ad their coming was not in vain. 
“Mr. Lhevinne could not have been more inspiring,” was 
the general comment of the students. 

In addition to the private lessons, Mr, Lhevinne gave 
four repertory classes each week. Both his private sched- 
ule and his classes were filled to capacity. The repertory 
classes were made up of eight playing members and about 
thirty or forty listeners. Each player performed in turn 
a standard work-and received criticism from Mr. Lhevinne 
who would often illustrate his ideas on another piano. 


MASTER CLASS OF JOSEF LHEVINNE AT THE A 


interpretations of the various songs which are brought 
up for criticism, 

An interesting feature of Mr. Bispham’s engagement, 
was his recital on June 30 in Kimball Hall in which he 
gave a joint program with Heniot Levy. The large and 
enthusiastic audience was most demonstrative in its ap- 
proval. Mr. Bispham especially thrilled his audience by 
his remarkable rendition of the “Seven Ages of Man” and 
the “Witches Dance” by Schillings. 

Among those who attended Mr. Bispham’s master class 
were: Austin Abernathy, Clifford Bloom, Ada Blakeslee, 
Ruth Blaylock, John L. Clark, Mrs. R. M. Churchman, 
Helen Clague, Ben C. Crow, Mrs. Lena E. Dale, Priscilla, 
H. Dobbs, Mrs, Ruby Donaldson, Mrs. Caroline Encell, 


Numerous recitals were given: by the Conservatory dur- 
ing the summer season at which artist pupils of Mr. 
Lhevinne appeared with splendid success. Mr. Lhevinne 
was very favorably impressed with the material he had to 
work with and often expressed his great pleasure at the 
high quality of the students’ performances. An interest- 
ing feature of the course was Mr. Lhevinne’s private re- 
cital for the members of the class, in which he elegtrified 
them with his virtuosity. 

Among those who attended the master class were: 
Susannah Armstrong, Reginia L. Appel, Will Anderson, 
F. E. Arnbold, D. Boughton, Elizabeth M. Baglin, Eliza- 
beth Buehler, Henrietta Buurman, Emma Brady, Harry 
Berning, F. L. Bach, Agnes Blafka, Genevieve Byrne, 
Florence Burke, Vivien Bard, Frank E. Churchill, Bomar 
Cramer, E. A. Calhoun, Rose Green Clinton, Sadie Cull, 
Dollie Crutchfield, Mary G. Cook, Charles W. Dodge, 


Vembers of David Bispham’s Master Class of 1921 at the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 


Mrs. L. T, Evans, Mrs. Willis Fleetwood, Willis Fleet- 
wood, Mrs. T. P. Fitzgerald, David Griffin, Florence Gul- 
lans, Evelyn Goodsell, Sophia Hermanson, Mrs. Holding, 
Agnes Irwin, Arthur John, Adaline Jones, Mrs. Katharine 
P. Krah, Lola Klement, H. L. Kohler, Mabel Linn, Edith 
Lehman, Edward LaShelle, Mrs. L. A. Loeb, Mrs. T. 
Lieurance, Elizabeth L. Murphy, Mary Merwin, Katharine 
McCall, Pattie Metcalf, Mrs. Harry Moses, Elsie Mitchell, 
Dorothy McAlpin, Mrs. L. A. Moe, Miss N. L. Olin, Miss 
Parrish, Mrs. Lane Robertson, Lillian Rutlin, Gertrude 
Russell, O. C. Rennie, Maud Russell, Mrs. H. A. Schwarz- 
rock, Mrs. J. Senden, Marguerite and Kirk Taylor, Mrs. 
H. A. Tye, Lillian M. Way, Mollie Wiggins and Mrs. 
Louise Winter. 


MERICAN CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO 


Josef Lhevinne and members of his 1921 Master Class at the American Conservatory of Music of Chicago. 


Ruth L. Doughty, Helen Dent, Dosha Dowdy, Lida E. 
Edmunds, Helen Ferryman, Hazel B. Frank, Lucia Funk, 
Antoinette M. Frisz, Ernestine Fields, Margery A. Glas- 
gow, Mrs. J. L. Roberts, Rose Raymond, Mrs. H. L. 
Rockwood, Lucille Rountree, Pauline Rice, Henrietta 
Rees, Aimee C. Stumpf, Ramon Serratos, Ruth B. Good- 
smith, Margaret L. Green, Ruth Gordon, Kate Hunter, 
Ruth L. Hanes, Anna Harris, Leona Hess, Mr. Huguelet, 
Alma Alpers Hagke, Eugenia Hubbard, J. H. Hall, Pearl 
Jarrard, Alice R, Johnson, Margaret B. Kintz, Elizabeth 
Lee i Mabel Lyons, Grace Lindberg, Edith K. Miller, 
Pattie Metcalf, Ida B. McLagen, Nellie W. McDonald, 
Alma Mehus, Grover C. Morris, Mrs. V. Y. Moore, Helen 
Moore, Mrs. Walthier Mathesius, Mrs. Charles Nussbaum, 
Miss 5S. Overstreet, Mrs. Mabel Osmer, Ruth Orcutt, 
Guy Pitner, Florence Lynn Puffer, Ethel Phillips, Martha 
Richman, Madeleine Ruff, M. A. Rowles, Queena W. 
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Robinson, Beatrice Ragsdale, Mrs. Edna’ R. Sollitt, Mrs. 
Bertha S. Smiley, Elizabeth Saemenn, Harry ree 
Mrs. A. Samuelson, Mrs, E. M. Tupper, Mrs. H. A. Tye, 
Leslie Ware, Leona Wilcox, J. T. Williams, Grace Welsh, 
Sylvia L. Singer, Erma A. Taylor, Alletta Tenold, Vera 
Ward, Antonio Wolters, Maud Wright, Marguerite Welte 
and Blanche Whitenack. 


An Impression of Kathleen Parlow 


J. Bouwer, in the weekly review, De Nieuwe Gids, has 
written a delightful impression of Kathleen Parlow as 
a concert artist, a few poignant lines of which are quoted 
herewith : 

“Here is a woman,” Mr. Bouwer begins, “led by the 
supreme delights of her intense artistic life through brains 
and nettles, amid which she has made for herself a dolor- 
ous way. . .. Here is a woman brought by the most 
impetuous emotions to the reaction of extreme exhaustion; 
a woman condemned, by the kiss which genius sets on her 
brow, to suffering and to the tyranny of the irresistible 
passions of her art; a woman consumed by tumultuous 
interior emotions, a woman living her life to the utter- 
most, finding in her musical sentiment her staunchest 
friend, her surest comfort, but at the same time her worst 
enemy; the enemy who preys upon her, who kills her piti- 
lessly with his terrible and adorable caresses... . a 
woman who, for the two hours during which she trans- 
mits to her instrument the vibrations of her soul, lives 
a whole life time of elevation and exalted beauty, but 
afterwards, exhausted and broken, dies the bitterest of 
deaths—of being applauded. Here is a woman for whom 
Oscar Wilde wrote his poignant lines: 

For she who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die, 

“She sees the crowded hall, the brilliant dresses, the 
green plants on the platform; she hears a banal voice— 
the noise of clapping. She scarcely smiles;-it is the con- 
ventional smile of thanks for a kind reception and at 
the same moment her pretty face is lit up with a fugitive 
gleam of sunny youth. But when she lifts her instrument 
and adjusts the white pad under her chin and the silence 
of attention suddenly settles down—her smile has dis- 
appeared. 

“She plays— 

“Heavens! Is it really she? Shut your eyes and listen 
to the complaining and purring of the violin. Her smile 
has given way to an expression of pain and sadness 
she feels the music seize her, enthral her—and yet she 
wants to conquer it! She plays with lips compressed and 
her frail, delicate fingers run up and down the strings; 
double harmonics, double trills, pizzicati in all possible 
positions—ah! it is child’s play to her, to interpret the 
soul of artists whose music reflects all the world’s pain, 
all the heart’s joys! Is it she who plays, or is it some 
more than earthly being who has descended for a moment 
to our poor world, wishing to imprison with the magic 
toils of her superhuman bliss and supreme ecstasy?” 


Hurlbut Busy as Siaser and Teacher 

Portland, Ore., August 15, 1921—Harold Hurlbut, tenor 
and disciple of Jean De Reszke, has completed his Inland 
Empire and Northwestern master classes at Lewiston, Ida., 
and Portland. Beside lessons in voice production and peda- 
gogy, totaling over 800, he gave ten recitals on his trans- 
continental tour, as well as a number of lectures on the 
technic of voice production. Everywhere he has gone the 
press has accorded him a great deal of publicity, hailing 
him as the “latest disciple of De Reszke.” In many West- 
ern cities classes are forming under Hurlbut pupils to swell 
the numbers of his 1922 summer classes. His New York 
activities will recommence the first week in September. 








Cooper Pleases at Rockaway Park Recital 

Charles Cooper, American pianist, appeared in a recital 
on Wednesday evening, August 10, at the Park Inn, Rock- 
away Park, N. Y. In addition to his regular program, 
three of his latest Ampico recordings were performed, all 
of which met with general spontaneous applause, Jpanita 
Pruette, soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera, was in 
splendid voice and was also warmly received by the 
large audience present. Sigmund Spaeth delivered one of 
his delightfully amusing as well as instructive addresses 
on how to build a concert program, 


Edna Wilson Preparing for Fall Dates 


Edna Wilson, the young contralto, who possesses an ex- 
cellent voice and artistic ability, has been spending most of 
the summer at Stamford-in-the-Catskills, where she has 
given many concerts, always meeting with her usual success. 
During her leisure moments she is preparing several pro- 
grams for some of her New York dates, which will begin 
early in the fall. Miss Wilson also holds excellent church 
and synagogue positions. 


Alice Moncrieff Summering in Colorado 


Alice Moncrieff is summering in Colorado and has 
spent the past month in a bungalow on the top of a moun- 
tain near Chrystolo. She had as her guests for a fort- 
night Elizabeth Cueny, the St. Louis concert manager, and 
her sister. Miss Moncrieff will return east in late Sep- 
tember and on October 12, together with Vera Curtis, 
soprano; James Price, tenor, and J. Campbell-MclInnes, 
baritone, will be heard at a concert at Ridgewood, N. J. 





Grainger’s Works Gain Vogue in Australia 


Allan & Co., Percy Grainger’s Australian publisher, 
writes to the composer of the ever increasing vogue of 
his music in his native land as follows: “Undoubtedly 
your compositions have lifted you into a “very big niche 
in the hearts of all Australians, and we hope it will not 
be long before you make another tour through Australia.” 


Toronto Exhibition to Have Grenadier Band 


The Grenadier Guards’ Band, J. J. Gagnier conductor, 
will be the feature band at the Toronto Exhibition to be 
officially opened on August 27, by Lord Byng of Vimy, 
Canada’s newly appointed Governor General. The Grena- 
dier Guards’ Band will fill the place usually held by some 
visiting band from Great Britian, or the United States. 
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HAN S 


BARTH 


PIANIST 
“cA master of Tonal Coloring” 





OPINIONS OF TWELVE NEW YORK CRITICS: 


Sun—He brought to the performance 
of the works on his list a fine per- 
ception of their qualities. 


Evening Post—It is refreshing to hear 
such a player. 


Evening World—He has tempera- 


ment, charm, assurance and skill. 


World—The sincerity, temperament 
and taste of this artist are matters 
of comment. 


Evening Mail—Mr. Barth plays with 
a good musical sense and a fine feel- 
ing for legitimate pianistic effect. 


Times—He repeated the good impres- 
sion he made as a pianist of serious 
attainments. 





Telegraph—His excellent playing 
greatly gratified a discriminating au- 
dience. 

Evening Sun—He paints with ease, 
with taste, and his colors have a deli- 
cacy yet brightness which make his 
work pleasurable. 


Herald—He has a fine touch and is 


a master of tonal coloring. 


Evening Globe—A pianist of accom 
plishment and serious ideals. 


Evening Journal—He indeed has an 
exceptional piano talent, genuine 
musical feeling, aptness in touching 
the fitting nuance, the illuminative 
color. 

Tribune—He is an admirable musician. 





Knabe Piano 
Ampico Recordings 


Personal Representative 


JEAN WISWELL 


Artists’ Tours 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DALLAS, TEX., HONORS 
FEDERATION PRESIDENT 


City to Have Music Day—Visit of Mexican Band—Notes 
Dallas, Tex., July 27, 1921.—Mrs. John F. Lyons, re- 
cently elected president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, was the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
at the Oriental, at which more than 100 guests and repre- 
sentatives of the music clubs in Dallas were present. Mrs, 
Lyons gave a very interesting talk, in the course of which 
she spoke of the aims of the Federation, which include 
the providing of assistance to worthy American musicians 
and the- encouragement of American composers, “We 
must inculcate in the young people a desire for good music 
in order that the high musical destiny of America may 
be successfully consummated,” she said in part. The wor 
of the junior clubs likewise called forth her enthusiastic 
praise, for she rightly assumes that the musical leadership 
of the future must be recruited from these junior clubs. 
Mamie Folsom Wynne, president of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association; Mrs, Frank Blankenship and Mrs, 
W. P. Zumwalt also spoke, and musical numbers were 
rendered by Mrs. James A. Jackson, accompanied by Mrs. 
(), { Hendry 
DaLLas To Have Musi 
Dallas will celebrate its first Music Day on September 
25, and the credit for the idea is due Mrs. A, L. Harper, 
who has been prominently identified with the musical life 
of the city as a singer and teacher, An active member 
of the Dallas Music Teachers’ Association, she has been 
an indefatigable worker for the cause of music in Texas, 
and for some time was secretary of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Music Day is to be celebrated 
throughout the city and there is no doubt that it will meet 
with the same wholehearted cooperation which marked as 
unique the Music Week recently celebrated in this city. 


Day. 


THe Mexican ORCHESTRA. 

\ musical event of recent interest was the visit to Dal- 
las of the Mexican Orchestra from the Mexican capital, 
which played to large audiences at the Fair Park for 
several evenings in succession, and was much enjoyed. 





“A voice of great 
charm and a meth 
od which is highly 
musical,” Chi- 
cago Daily News. 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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This orchestra was interesting from the standpoint of the 
unusual instruments used, many of which are peculiar to 
Mexico alone and resemble in effects nothing so much as 
mandolins and guitars. Refuge Ray, of Beaumont, Texas, 
was soprano soloist with the orchestra. 

Notes. 

For summer music there are band concerts in the city 
parks several nights every week presented by the Dallas 
Band, which are attended by large crowds. The band is 
an organization worthy of the pride which the city takes in 
its work. 

The recent opening of the new million dollar motion 


MRS, A. L. HARPER, 
An active member of the Dallas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and for some time secretary of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra Association, to whom credit is due for the Music 
Day which will be celebrated in that Texas city on Sep- 
tember 25. (Montgomery photo.) 


picture house, the Palace Theater, brings to Dallas better 
music with the pictures than has ever been had here be- 
fore, and is a great source of pleasure to those who have 
long been advocating “better music for the movies.” .An 
exceptionally fine pipe organ, said to have cost $50,000, is 
one of the main features and is played by Carl Weismann 
who came from the East to take the place as soloist. A 
thirty piece orchestra, conducted by Don Albert, who comes 
from Chicago, gives very effective overtures preceding 
all of the “de luxe” performances, and adds much to the 
enjoyment of the pictures by the well arranged musical 








SOME PRESS EXCERPTS: 
Phoebe Jefferson 


Lucille Oliver : : 


Katharine Vander Roest 


Evelione Taglione : : : 


Miss Leginska will accept a limited number 


MISS LEGINSKA 





Recital Debuts of 


LEGINSKA 


Artist-pupils in London and New York 


“With these aesthetic qualities, there was also evidence of 
considerable skill. The tone she got out of her piano, the 
clearness of the runs, gave clear evidence of pianistic talent 
of uncommon order.”—London Daily Telegraph, July 1, 
1921 


“She is competent to take her place at the head of the 
list of this season’s musical debutants—foreign or do- 
mestic.” 

“Miss Oliver possesses many desirable qualities, marvelous 
strength out of all proportion to her youth and slender- 
ness. New York Morning Telegraph, March 31, 1921. 


“There was no gainsaying the firm grip she ‘showed of the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, in a reading as capa- 
ble, thoughtful and assured as she gave us. There was 
unaffected charm and poetic feeling in Miss Roest's play- 
ing of a — nocturne.”—London Daily Telegraph, 
July 6, 1921 


“An isteroathen young personality.”"—London Daily Tele- 
graph, July 12, 1921. 


“She was able to play Ornstein’s ‘A la Chinoise’ with 
downright ease and gusto. In addition to glib: execution, 
she has in embryo all the arts of the pianist.”—London 
Morning Post, July 12, 1921. 


of serious students. Write for particulars to 


184 West 4th Street, New York City 
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. 
settings. The Palace Theater with its splendid music 
will undoubtedly do much toward cultivating the masses 
at large toward a deeper appreciation of good music than 
any other factor could do. 

Among the musical novelties for next season will be a 
series of morning musicals at*the Adolphus Hotel, to be 
managed by Harriet MacDonald. The series will include 
such artists as Louis Graveure, the Kouns sisters, and 
others, They will be somewhat in the nature of social 
events, the number of tickets sold being limited, and the 
patrons of the course being society leaders of the city. 
Mrs. MacDonald will also continue her association with 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason in bringing great artists and 
organizations to the city during the season. R. D. 


August 


Nicastro’s Unusual Career 


Oscar Nicastro, when he came to this country for the 
first time last year, and, not knowing the ways of New 
York, kept the money he had brought with him from South 
America in his hotel room instead of putting it in the 
bank. The result was that two days after landing in New 
York he was penniless owing to the interest taken in him 
by hotel thieves, and, furthermore, did not speak a word of 
English. But it did not take him long to solve the prob- 
lem. He found a rich American music lover who paid 
him $8,000 for his splendid Stradivarius cello, and, with 
the carefree temperament of the Latin, bought an automo- 
bile and gave up the next three months to finding out what 
a fine city New York was. Then, reassured by the con- 
tract for his South American tour in the summer of 1920, 
he devoted the last of the $8,000 to giving a concert in 
Aeolian Hall on March 20, 1920, which brought him some 
excellent notices. Then he went to South America, where 
he had been a great favorite with the public ever since 
1916, and came back to the United States in the fall to go 
on tour with Joseph Hislop, the tenor. This brought him 
to the attention of audiences throughout the United States. 
Wherever he appeared he made a distinct “hit” with music 
lovers and critics alike. This year he has remained through 
the summer in New York, and next winter he will play 


NICASTRO’S HANDS. 
Here are shown the right and left hands of Oscar Nicastro. 
cellist. It will be noticed how constant practice from the 
time he was ten years old has developed the forefinger and 
little finger of the left hand. 


extensively throughout the United States under the man- 
agement of E. A, Weil. 

Oscar Nicastro was born of Italian parents in Monte- 
video on March 24, 1894. His father took him to Italy 
when he was only nine years old and he began studying the 
cello at ten years of age, giving his first concert in Naples 
in less than a year after his studies commenced, where the 
papers gave him the sobriquet of “the little Mozart of the 
cello.” He studied for a while in the Royal Conservatory 
at Naples, in the meanwhile giving concerts throughout 
Italy, and then went to Germany to complete his musical 
education. He passed the examinations for the High 
School of Music at Charlottenburg so brilliantly that he 
was admitted at once, although he was still two years 
under the required minimum age of sixteen. His chief 
mentor was Prof. Hermann Becker, with whom he worked 
for eight years, graduating with honors. When the war 
broke out he returned to his home in South America and 
remained there for five years, giving many concerts in the 
principal cities, often volunteering his services for the aid 
of the Red Cross and appearing once as fellow artist with 
Rosa Raisa and Charles Hackett. 

The accompanying cut of Mr. Nicastro’s hands illustrates 
how nature adapts herself to circumstances, especially when 
training is begun at such an early age as was his. The 
peculiarities of the cello fingerboard demand that the per- 
former shall have an unusually wide stretch between fore- 
finger and little finger, and from this actual photograph it 
will be observed how, in his case, both the fore and little 
fingers of the left hand have become much longer than 
those of the right (bow) hand. 


New Dates for Vera Curtis 


Vera Curtis broke in on her vacation for her annual en- 
gagement at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, where she 
was soloist with the orchestra, under the direction of Wassili 
Leps, during the week of July 31. She has just been en- 
gaged to open the series of concerts given under the auspices 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia Uni- 
versity on October 27. Another recent booking arranged 
for the Metropolitan soprano is with the Cercle Gounod, of 
New Bedford, Mass., Rodolphe Godreau, conductor, on 
February 12. 


Costello Returning from Paris 
Paul Costello, the Irish-American tenor, who has been 
spending the summer in Paris, coaching on additional op- 
eratic roles, will return, together with Mrs. Costello, late 
in August. 
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MELBOURNE HERALD: 


Mischa Levitzki had come to Australia with an American reputation, 
unhampered by any conflicting opinions of the European critics. In America 
he has been hailed as the successor to Paderewski. 

Pleasurable anticipation had run very high in the minds of people who 
take such criticism seriously. Nor was Saturday night’s audience in any way 
prejudiced by this American adulation, for seldom in its history has the 
Town Hall housed a more tumultuous crowd. At the close of the programme 
and after the third encore, Liszt's Campanella, the scene was really most 
reminiscent of Paderewski’s farewell in the same hall 15 or 20 years ago. Lady 
Stradbroke, who had by this time retired to the artist’s domain beyond the 
red screen, rose and smilingly greeted the pianist as he stepped off the platform. 
Melbourne had been spontaneously touched by the brilliancy of this young man’s 
mastery of the keyboard. : 

Mr. Levitzki’s technique is perfect, and no pianist that one had ever heard 
executes so much with so little expenditure of nervous and physical energy. 


{UUVVHOLU UTAH rd 


IME PERFECT PANT 


—Melbourne Herald. 


Storms Melbourne After Nine Sydney 
Recitals Within Three Weeks. Later 
He Returns to Sydney for Three Ap- 
pearances With State Orchestra and 
Further Recitals. 


Colossal difficulties are overcome with athletic grace and ease. Liszt 





himself could surely not have performed his uncommonly difficult 





RKhapsodie No. 6 with such mechanical perfection and stimulating 





rapidity —Melbourne (Australia) Herald 


THE ARGUS, MELBOURNE: 


Levitzki is a great player. He has a technique of quite mar 
velous order—fingers of steel, and arms, judging from the way he 
uses them, as strong as a wrestler’s. He has no mannerisms. The 
nearest approach to an unusual gesture is the toss half over the right 
shoulder he makes with the left hand in certain passages. His soul 
seems to be full of ardour, the ardour of a man who has had no 
illusions. He calls up spirits, and what’s more makes them come. 
They are not horrific, though one trembled a little when he raised 
up the demon in Beethoven’s Appassionata. How it stormed and 
raged! Sometimes it even cursed. But Levitzki had the spirits 
well in hand. One felt that he was strong enough to have tried 
conclusions with the serpent of the Laocoon if the thing had been 
in his way, or wrestled with a bear. His left hand is.a prodigious 
member. Such crashes as he gets with it would seemingly shiver 
many an instrument to pieces. It is a wonderful left hand. It 
provides sensations in tone the like of which we have not often 
heard. It has a fit mate in his right. The hands of a pianist should, 
of course, not be alike. They have mostly different functions, and 
in the case of Levitzki this differentiation is so marked that a sort 
of duet effect seems to be going on most of the time. If his left is 
the masculine, the evoker of force and the awakener of great chord 
masses and mixtures, his right is finely feminine. It can scream 
and tear the air with tormenting tones, but it can bring out melting 
sounds, so melting and persuasive that one thinks of the “kiss of 
flutes,” the whisperings of harps, the caressing sighs of muted 
violins. With these two members, and feet that dance on the pedals 
now with the light touch of a Genee, now with a force that a 
footballer would employ to get in a long shot at a ‘goal, he can evoke 
all that lies between a feathery lightness and the thunder of an 
orchestra. 

His Chopin efforts aroused extraordinary enthusiasm. ‘The 
pianist did not make the Polish master sentimental. His was not 
Chopin and soft moonlight. His was Chopim in the clear, bright 
sun, with fresh breezes turning the pages. Even in the F sharp 
nocturne, a piece over which young ladies dream and young swains 
sigh, the treatment was beautifully sanative and charmingly in 
vigorating. The “Butterfly” etude differed from many “Butterflies” 
we have had. It did not flutter, it soared; and in one part roared 
It was perhaps a Russian Butterfly. The audience enjoyed its flight 
so much that it had to be repeated. The “Black Note” etude was 
also repeated. No player can possibly do the final burst of octaves 
(both hands) of this in the correct time, unless the whole thing is 
taken slowly. Levitzki did it in sprinting style, and yet managed 
the octaves almost as fast as the other parts of the composition. A 
seldom heard waltz in A flat (also by Chopin) revealed a more 
tender side of the artist. It was sweet and winsome. The Chopin 
bracket contained the C sharp minor scherzo. This was a remarkable 
performance, save, perhaps, a trifle too cerebral. The octave work 
dazzled, and the many passages in single notes for both hands, which 
writhe almost like snakes, were fascinating in their ophidian grace, 
but not over musical. The handling of the chorale-like theme was, 
however, admirable in its fine balance with the decorative effects 
The latter were, thank goodness, probably said many present not 
rattled off in double quick time.—Melbourne (Australia) Argus 


MANAGEMENT : RETURNS TO AMERICA 
STEINWAY PIANO DANIEL MAYER SEASON 1922-1923 


AMPICO RECORDS Aeolian Hall, New York Dates Now Booking 
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HOW THE FOREIGN-BORN ARTIST 
WHO HAS DONE WELL IN 
AMERICA CAN HELP 
REPAY HIS DEBT 
By Paul Shirley 











There are many ways, of course, in which the foreign 
artist who has done well in the United States can 
repay the debt of gratitude he owes the country 
One way which lies right at hand may 
be summed up in a single word: Chautauqua. The writer 
speaks directly out of his own experience—that of the 
artist with an European training—and while his plea is ad- 
diessed to musicians in general, it has a particular applica- 
tion to the foreign artist in this country 

To such he would say; What have you done to pay back 
in part the gifts you have received in America? Chautau- 
qua offers an opportunity to render music’s truest service 
to those who cannot go to the larger towns to hear good 
music and are starving for the best. On the Chautauqua 
circuit the good musician becomes a prophet who brings 
the gospel of music to thousands living in the darkness of 
ignorance 

Until this summer the writer had only heard of Chautau- 
qua in a general way, but a Boston clergyman who had 
become the director of one of the circuits of the Swarth- 


born 
and does 


of his adoption 








POPULAR BOOKS 


EUGENE. GRUENBERG 


Elementary Violin Lessons for beginners, with 
hints for the teacher. 


Foundation Exercises—Melodious daily exercises 
for the development of left-hand technic and 
the staccato 


Scales and Chords in their most important forms. 
Systematically arranged. 


Twenty-five Exercises in the First Position, for 
the development of bowing 


Progressive Violin Studies by Famous Masters 
Ist Vol,, the first three positions; 2d Vol., the 
first five positions; 3d Vol., all the positions. 


Melodic Violin Pieces with Piano for beginners. 
I, fifty very easy pieces, first position; 
_ Il, thirty easy drawing-room pieces; Vol. 
lII, thirty easy operatic selections. The 
and 3d volumes for the study of shifting. 


Violin Teaching and Violin Study, a textbook, 
with preface, by Fritz Kreisler. Invaluable 
for every student. 


Handel's Violin Sonatas, carefully marked as to 
fingering, bowing, and dynamics, by Eugene 
Gruenberg. 





All endorsed by leading authorities.—Introduced 
in many schools.—For sale at any music store. 
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more Chatitauqua, having given him a clearer idea of what 
was being done by the movement to bring culture and 
music to “Main Street” in the necessarily backward towns 
and villages of the countryside, he was tempted to accept 
a friend’s invitation to go over his circuit, and did so. He 
was the more inclined to do this because the Chautauqua 
plan and his own succesfsul “Musical Services” (an ac- 
count of which he was privileged to give in the columns 
of the Musica Courter some time ago) had much in 
common. 

Together with a harpist, an excellent soprano, and an 
organist of standing, the writer has now been “on the 
road” long enough to be able to sum. up the results of, his 
venture. An erroneous conception often prevents the 
high class musician, the interpreting artist of standing, 
from playing on a Chautauqua circuit. He-looks on the 
acceptance of a Chautauqua engagement as the indication 
of a “let down.” And yet, he is altogether in the wrong. 
In the first place, Chautauqua offers him an audience, a col- 
lective audience, of thirty-five millions of people, the sturdy 
farming population which is the backbone of America and 
Americanism, and an audience which will thank him .to 


How concerts are given on the Chautauqua Circuit 


give it his best. There is no doubt but that in many cases 
the standard of the music heard and the manner in which it 
is presented can be raised. Yet how is this to be done if 
the professional musician of reputation holds aloof, under 
the impression that his dignity would suffer were he to 
sing or play on the circuit, : 

A town which has had its Chautauqua for the past ten 
years naturally compares with a new “three-day” Chautau- 
qua village as the college does with the country school. But 
Chautauqua makes for the soul building of communities 
and it is just in the newer and less cultivated fields. of 
endeavor that good music, well presented, comes easily 
into its own, despite the counteracting influence of the 
“popular” music usually played in the omnipresent movies. 
There is, too, a great pleasure in store for the artist who 
finds that the farmer or villager who dwells far from the 
track of the cultural caravans delights in Bach and Beetho- 
ven when he is made to live in tone, when he realizes in his 
own reaction to the beauties of their music descriptions of 
it which he may have read in his books, And, in truth, 
speaking from his own experience, the writer can say with 
conviction that the artist need never be afraid of aiming too 
high in his program or standard. 

Incidentally, he will find there are many pleasant ex- 
periences in store for him aside from the pleasure of mak- 
ing good music for responsive audiences. He will have 
the privilege of association with many remarkably fine men 
and women. The superintendents of the circuits over which 
the writer took his way were all highly educated men, col- 
lege professors, clergymen, men of the highest cultural type. 
The lecturers, too, will give the artist who meets them 
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much for their own personal development, something pe- 
culiarly valuable to the musician because of his tendency 
to confine himself too closely to his own art. - 

It cannot be denied that there are also drawbacks, and 
Chautauqua work has a tendency to accentuate its own 
particular pnes: there is often all day traveling to do. The 
artist may arrive at the place of performance weary, hun- 
gty, dragged out with the summer heat; on rainy days the 
stage may be under water, the rain blot out every sound and 
the tent resemble a swamp. But such things are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. And discourteous railroad officials, 
inadequate food and impossible lodgings are very rare ex- 
ceptions indeed. Noisy children and misplaced tents are 
more frequent, but then both are susceptible of improve-, 
ment. 

The Chautauqua blessings far outweigh its incidental 
curse: its benefits to mind and heart, the occasional bodily 
inconvenience suffered in obtaining them. And to all those 
musicians who do not think of self alone, who cultivate 
ideals and try to live them in practice, the Chautauqua 
work offers a real chance to contribute, directly and age 
tively, to the awakening of the musical soul of America. 
To the artist who, once having taken up this work 
continues in it, it will give that wonderful experienge, 
unlike any other, of watching the seed of appreciation im-; 
planted during one or fWo seasons of concert work grow 
and flower and blossom forth in the course of a few years 
into a love for all that is best and highest in music. There 
is no more appropriate offering, no more genuine return 
of gratitude on the part of the foreign born artist who has 
been taken in by America and become an American, than 
to give those millions of the American countryside—far 
more representative of the country, perhaps, that the teem- 
ing myriads of metropolitan cities—those visions which the 
fairy casements of music alone disclose; to take them out 
of the humdrum of the everyday on the wings of tone afid, 
lend them the key that opens the enchanted gardens of a 
pleasure which never palls. And, aside from the actual 
cultural rewards of the Chautauqua work itself, the artist 
will have the blessing of the tired farmer’s wife, who just 
whispers, when she passes him with her baby carriage, i 
shall not forget your music.” Yes, every ounce o 
strength and every thought expended in this work returns 
to the giver in opportunities undreamt of and in gifts 
which money cannot buy. : 


Maier and Pattison Have “Arrived” 


Two seasons ago practically unknown beyond the con- 
fines of New England and today among the most popular 
and generally demanded attractions of the pianistic world, 
it may be safely said that Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
have made for themselves a unique position. .They came 
and played and conquered a field quite their own, and in 
which they have reached perfection of ensemble perform- 
ance. The reason is undoubtedly that Mr. Maier and Mr. 
Pattison have had the patience to devote countless hours 
to practice together. 

Last winter, when at a rehearsal of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch introduced the pianists 
to his musicians, he said something to this effect: “Let 
me present Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison. You will not know 
which is which, nor when one is playing and the other is 
not, for like ‘Ike and Mike’ they play alike.” 

The greatest proof of their popularity is found in the 
number of return engagements which they fill, very often 
going back to the same city for additional concerts during 
the same season. Last year, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsfield, Haverhill, Toledo and Roch- 
ester were cities which heard them more than once. The 
coming one they will repeat in the following cities in sev 
eral instances for multiple performances as indicated: New 
York (five), Boston (three), Chicago (four), Cleveland 
(six), Detroit (two), Toledo (two), Buffalo (two), Mil- 
waukee, Erie, Pittsburgh, Haverhill, Meadville, Joplin and 
Holyoke. Other places which will hear them for the first 
time include: Syracuse; Montclair, N. J.; Hibbing, Minn. ; 
Duluth; Ripon, Wis.; Peoria; Mansfield, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Hamilton. Ohio; Des Moines; Portland, Me.; Utica, 
Watertown and Troy, N. Y.; Newcastle, Pa.; Kenosha, 
Wis.; Milton, Mass.; Lima, Ohio; Montreal; Harrisburg; 
St. Louis; New Orleans; Montgomery, Ala.; Rock Hill, 
S. C.; Newport News, Va.; Fort Wayne, Ind., and Wells= 
ville, N. Y. 

Their orchestral engagements include three with the New) 
York Symphony and two each with the Chicago and Cleve 
land orchestras. In addition, Mr. Maier will be heard im} 
his “Concerts for Young People” and Mr. Pattison will, 
give recitals alone. Altogether it is very evident that Maier 
and Pattison have “arrived.” As Karleton Hackett, the 
critic of the Chicago Evening Post, remarked in concluding 
his review of their last appearan@e there: “They have re- 
vived the music for two pianos, and, unless | am the more 
mistaken, will carry its beauties from one end of the land 
to the other.” Their route list would indicate that they 
are fulfilling Mr. Hackett’s prediction. 


Dr. Rhys-Herbert Finishes New Operetta 


Completing his trip across the continent, Dr. William 
Rhys-Herbert, of Minneapolis, arrived in New York from 
Los Angeles, bringing with him the manuscript of operetta 
number eight, to be known when published as “Bill Tell.” 
The work is written for mixed voices, amateur’ organiza- 
tions, with book by Fred Edmonds, who, the same as his 
musical collaborator, has many successful works to his 
credit, J. Fischer & Bro., New York, true to custom, will 
also publish “Bill Tell.” Dr. Rhys-Herbert, as conductor of 
the Minneapolis Glee Club, attended the national conven- 
tion of the Elks, recently held on the Pacific Coast, and 
while there gave several very successful concerts with his 


forces. 
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SWEDISH STUDENT CHOIR 
WINS DRESDEN PRAISE 


“Verein Ehemaliger Militirmusiker’ Concert Proves 
Noteworthy 
Dresden, July 15, 1921.—The dead season and the hot 


weather having now set in, there remains but little for the 
critic to report. The most important event has been the 
visit of the Swedish Student Choir from the University of 
Lund, which scored a really remarkable yet thoroughly 
. deserved success, and showed itself to be a worthy repre- 
sentative of the fine art of male chorus singing for which 
the northern countries have so long been famous. There 
was an enthusiasm and freshness in its singing such as is 
seldom met with, and whether it was in the thunder of a 
stirring Viking war song or the soft pianissimo of a deli- 
cate love lyric, there was nothing with which even the most 
severe critic could find fault. The intonation throughout 
was perfect and the interpretations full of life and ex- 
pression. A very good impression was made by the singing 
done entirely from memory, which not only allows freedom 
of execution, but also makes such compositions as Bell- 
man’s “Epistlar” appear in the light that they are in- 
tended, namely, improvisations born of a momentary mood. 
Interesting again was the frequent use of minor keys, which 
gave a characteristic rugged touch to some of the songs. 
The use of the minor keys was, however, totally different 
from the pessimistic sounding modulations of the Russian 
choirs which have been heard in this country. 

This Swedish organization is exquisitely schooled by its 
present leader, Dr. Alfred Berg, who also presented some 
very pleasing compositions of his own. Another contem- 
porary Swedish composer was represented by Peterson 
Berger’s “Idyllen,” a very beautiful piece of work. The 
rest of the program consisted of well known numbers by 
Selim Palmgren, Séderman, Grieg, Reissiger and others. 
The soloists—Sjéfors, baritone, and Oechman, tenor—were 
enthusiastically received. To listen to Oehman’s superbly 
trained voice was one of the treats of the season. 

Tue “Verein Exemacictr MinirARMUSIKER” CONCERT, 

Another noteworthy occurrence was the concert given 
by the newly organized military orchestra, “Verein Ehemali- 
ger Militarmusiker,” which actually surprised its audience 
by its artistic performances, not only of military marches 
but also some very creditable Wagner, Mascagni, Bizet, 
Liszt and Weber works. The two conductors, Rupf and 
Weber, vied with each other in temperamental readings of 
the above mentioned selections. 

Mary Scumip Makes Operatic Desut. 


Shortly before the close of the operatic season Mary 
Schmid, a young and charming soubrette from Kiel, made 
her debut as Aenchen in the “Freischitz.” Her pleasing 
voice is very well trained and her acting endowed with a 
winning natural grace and vitality. It is to be hoped that the 


Dresden Opera will succeed in engaging her permanently. 
Incidentally, there are rumors of several impending changes 
in the management of the opera house. ALN. 


Bachmann Joins Letz Quartet 


Edwin Bachmann has been chosen by Hans Letz to suc- 
ceed Sandor Harmati as second violinist of the Letz Quar- 
tet. Mr. Bachmann, a former pupil of Hubay, was for sev- 
eral years concertmaster of the State Orchestra in Budapest. 
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He came to America a number of years ago and first played 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. His latest en- 
gagement was with the Little Symphony, conducted by 
George Barrere. He has joined Mr. Letz, Edward Kreiner 
and Horace Britt, the other members of the quartet, at 
Woodstock, N. Y, where rehearsals for the coming season 
are now in progress. 


Diaz Scores Another Big Success 


Rafaelo Diaz scored an unusual success in recital at At- 
lantic Highlands, N. J., Sunday evening, August 7. The popu- 
lar Metropolitan Opera House tenor was heard in a pro- 
gram comprising “Vittoria, Vittoria, = Carissimi ; Ask if 
Your. Damask Rose Be Sweet,” Handel; “My Generous 
Heart Disdains,” Hopkinson ; “Celeste Aida,” Verdi; two 
Spanish folk songs, “The Silversmith” and “Il Burro,” ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler; ‘“Mensoje,” Fuster; “Ay Bea- 
triz,” Bilboa; “Una Furtive Lagrima,” from “Elisir 
d’Amore,” Donizetti ; “Ouvre tes yeux bleues,” Massenet ; 
two songs by Buzzi-Peccia, “Mal d’! Amore” and “Lolita” ; 
“On Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn ; “Way of the World, 
Grieg; “Highland Joy,” Stickles; “At the Well,” Hage- 
man; “Have You Forgotten Me?” (dedicated to Mr. Diaz), 
Kathleen Clarke; “The Devil Take Her,” Francis Moore; 
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“Come, Love” (dedicated to Mr. Diaz), Vanderpool, and 
“Morning,” Oley Speaks. 

The large audience showed its appreciation by bestowing 
sincere applause, as well as by recalling the artist and in- 
sisting on added numbers. He was accompanied by Vin- 
cent De Sola. 


Fanning to Give Vancouver Recital 


Cecil Fanning, who is now spending the summer in 
Victoria, B. C., with Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin, will 
give one recital in Vancouver on September 12, under 
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the auspices of the Women’s Musical Club. Immediately 
afterward Mr. Fanning and the Turpins will leave for 
the East. where the baritone’s season begins at the Buf- 
falo Festival on October 6. En route to the West Mr. 
Fanning stopped over at the Grand Canyon, where the 
accompanying snapshot was taken. 


Concerts at Lexington Theater 

Last Sunday evening a series of concerts was begun at 
the Lexington Theater which it is planned to continue 
nightly. They are in aid of the striking musicians. Arnold 
Volpe leads an orchestra of unusual size, built up on a basis 
of sixteen double basses and composed of players formerly 
in the orchestras of several of the leading moving picture 
houses. The opening program was made up of selections 
from Wagner and Tschaikowsky, and the results Conductor 
Volpe attained with his huge orchestra spoke well for his 
command of the baton. Monday evening was an Italian 
program in memory of Enrico Caruso. 


Florence Easton to Sail September 3 


Florence Easton, who has been spending the summer 
with Schoen-René in Germany, will*sail on September 3 
for this country. Prior to re-joining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Mme. Easton will have a concert tour. 
The singer will sing several new roles this winter at the 
Metropolitan, to which she is looking forward with much 
pleasure. Francis Maclennan, Mme. Easton’s husband, 
will not return until December, as he still has some guest 
performances to fulfill in Germany. 


Reimherr’s Summer Re-Engagements 

George Reimherr’s successes at Martha’s Vineyard con- 
tinues. On Sunday evening, August 14, he gave one of 
his interesting programs at the bungalow of Pauline, Ar- 
noux MacArthur at Vineyard Haven, scoring a great suc- 
cess. There were many repetitions and several additional 
numbers. Immediately after the concert, the tenor was 
re-engaged to appear the following Sunday. On Wednes- 
day evening,’ August 17, Mr. Reimherr was to have given 
a concert for the benefit of the Martha’s Vineyard Hos- 
pital, at Oak Bluffs. This summer has been a busy one 
for the singer, whose success has been such at every ap 
pearance that he has been re-engaged for later concerts 


Patterson Studios Reopen September 1 
Elizabeth Kelso 
West 104th street, 
nounced that she 


Patterson will open her studios, 257 
New York, September 1, and has an- 
will hear voices and arrange hours for 
lessons on that date. Miss Patterson spent her holiday in 
Portland, Me., at the Longfellow Inn, where Mrs. Mark 
Stevens, a musician whose residence is in Detroit, Mich., 
also stayed. 


Cecil Arden Having Portrait Painted 


Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera’ Com- 
pany, is having her portrait painted by J. Campbell Phil 
lips, the well known painter. 
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CHICAGO OPERA ENLIST 
MANY NEW ARTISTS 


Bruno Steindel, Cellist, Will Remain in Chicago—Karleton 
Hackett in Paris—A New Hesselberg Song 
August 20, 1921.—-As reported in last week's 
Musica, Courter George M. Spangler, business manager 
of the Chicago Opera Association, has returned from 
Europe and reports a long list of newcomers for the 1921- 
22 season. The list includes the following, the majority of 
which has already been announced in this paper 
Vicente Ballester, San Carlo Opera; Lina 
jeanne Dusseau, a French-Canadian soprano; Claire Dux ; 
Maria Ivogun; Nina Koshetz; Edward Lankow; Lydia 
Lipkowska; Mary McCormic, a native American soprano 
and a special protégée of Miss Garden; Edith Mason; 
Gaziella Pareto, Italian coloratura soprano; Tino Pattiera; 
Paul Payan, French basso; Theodore Ritch, Russian 
tenor; Eleanor Reynolds; Antoine Rocca, tenor; Jeanne 
Schneider, French soprano; Richard Schubert, German 
tenor; Joseph Schwarz; Jerome Uhl; James Wolf, Ameri- 

can basso; William Beck; Octave Dua, 


Gorpon CAMPBELL COMBINES 
Gordon Campbell, the eminent Chicago coach-accompanist, 
who with Mrs, Campbell has been having a three wecks’ 
vacation in Saugatuck (Mich.), is now in South Haven 
(Mich.), for the month of August to assist Pavley and 
Oukrainsky in the preparation of “The Birthday of the 
Infanta” (by John Alden Carpenter) and “Boudor” (by 
Felix Borowski), which will be given by the Chicago 
Opera Association next season. 
“Truis LANp or Mine,” HASSELBERG 
“America so boundless, America so free! 
Where'er thy sons are marching 
There marches victory! 
'Tis Homeland, ‘tis God's Land 
And all His laws are thine 
nere’s liberty for all who dwell 
In this dear Land of Mine.’ 
* The above stirring refrain is from the latest patriotic 
song success, “This Land of Mine,” poem and melody by 
Josephine Jackson, of Chicago, which Edouard Hesselberg 
in his inimitable way harmonized both for solo and quartet 
use, with the result that the composition almost sings itself, 
and should create the utmost enthusiasm whenever properly 
rende red. Former successes of these collaborators are 
“Mong the Pines of Idaho,” “Little Miss Sunshine,” 
“There's a Rainbow in the Sky for You” and “Twilight,” 
to all of which lyrics and melody were furnished by Miss 
Jackson. 
Bruno Sremnpe. To REMAIN IN CHICAGO. 
Bruno Steindel, the popular cellist, the sad death of 
whose charming and talented wife was recently recorded, 
has, it has been stated, been the recipient of some very 
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flattering offers from the Pacific Coast, but he prefers to 
remain in his beloved Chicago. He will continue as prin- 
cipal cellist in the orchestra of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, which enables him to care for his numerous pupils 
and occasionally devote some of his limited time to recitals. 
KarLeton Hackett iN Parts. 
Karleton-Hackett, vice-president of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, vocal instructor at the same institu- 
tion, and music editor of the Chicago Evening Post, is 
now in Paris, after a short sojourn in Italy, Mr. Hackett 
wrote to this office from the French capital, stating that 
seated at the cafe on the boulevard, he was contemplating 
the world passing before his eyes. He will be back in 
Chicago in time for the fall opening of the American Con- 
servatory, on Monday, September 12. 
Litutan T. Jounston’s Busy 
Lillian Johnston, voice builder and coach, of the 
Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, reports an extremely 
busy summer season. Among those coaching with her is 
Evan Dale, dramatic soprano of the Sir Thomas Beecham 
Grand Opera Company of Covent Garden, London, Eng- 
land. Her pupils will appear in recital this month in the 
Hall of the Conservatory. JEANNETTE Cox. 


GLIMPSES AT EUROPEAN EVENTS 


SEASON, 


(Continued from page 5.) 
(orchestra) concert at Gaveau Hall Paris, and introduced 
Vaughn Williams’ “London Symphony” to Paris. This 
work, so evidently descriptive, comprises a -musical tran- 
scription of all the elements of a changeable day in the 
English capital, including fog and all. Mme, Janacopoulos 
is at her best with the orchestra as accompaniment. The 
purity of her style exercised the old charm upon her audi- 
ence. All the richness of tone and perfect enunciation 
nevertheless left one thing to be desired in the Drei 
Gedichte—a somewhat greater warmth of emotional re- 
source, This lack was supplied in greater measure in the 
Moussorgsky songs. Charles T. Griffes’ symphonic poem 
“The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,” introduced last 
season at the Boston Symphony concerts, was very cor- 
dially received by the audience and earned an ovation for 
the conductor. Mr. Monteux’s command of details of the 
score and his routine were much admired by his French 
colleagues, and the daily papers took this occasion to be- 
moan his prolonged absence from France. 
Bartok’s Seconp Quartet PiLayen. 

Bela Bartok’s second quartet was the first of the numer- 
ous inte resting things brought out by the Independent Mu- 
sical Society of Paris at its last concert in Agricultural 
Hall. This composition emanates an unsophisticated at- 
mosphere of personal charm and sincerity of idiom. But 
what made everybody feel like dancing was Igor Stravin- 
sky’s “Piano rag music”—a striking attempt at ragging 
which is truly Stravinskian even if it is not rag. (If we 
had put the truth plainly and said it was fortunately Stra- 
vinskian, if not rag, someone might have thought we were 
prejudiced.) In this cheerful atmosphere | felt doubly 
happy in anticipating the beautiful voice of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sheridan. This contralto sang three fragments from Ar- 
thur Honegger’s “King David” with warmth and richness 
of vocal coloring. : 

BARCELONA HeEar’s Strauss Opera, 

The short spring season at the “Lyceum,” in Barcelona, 
closed early in June with a performance of “Parsifal,” and, 
although not quite attaining the high standard of the 
“Freischiitz” and “Rosenkavalier”’ performances, the Bar- 
celona public has every reason to be more than satisfied 
with the rich musical fare that has been set before it within 
the short space of a week. A visit of the Vatican Choir 
aroused the public’s musical interest to the full. The gen- 
eral result of the Barcelona concerts fell below the uni- 
versal expectation, and this failure was due not so much 
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to the executive standard as to the choice of the programs 
presented. 
Perost Works Nor Lixep. 

Without going into odious comparisons, it has to be ad- 
mitted, however, that the Vatican Choir fully deserves the 
place of honor which it holds among the musical institu- 
tions of the world, and it would be difficult to collect an- 
other ensemble that is vocally of such high esthetic stand- 
ard, and that could interpret church music in so classic and 
pure a style. The Barcelona public was not slow to per- 
ceive this fact, judging by the applause and enthusiasm 
with which the finished renderings were greeted. Alto- 
gether four concerts were given, and there is no doubt 
that if the programs had possessed the necessary variety 
the success would have been much greater. Unhappily, 
however, nearly four-fifths of the combined programs con- 
sisted of Perosi’s music. This composer has certainly much 
that is interesting in his style, but at the same time his 
works teem with all the faults and vices of the modern 
Italian school; moreover, the general tone of the works 
performed was dramatic rather than religious. 

The few Palestrina and Vittoria compositions presented 
were a striking contrast to the trivial and commonplace 
works of the present director of the Sistine Chapel. Perosi 
himself did not accompany the choir on its tour, his place 
being taken by the second director of the Chapel, Signor 
Antonio Rella, a musical intellect of the highest order, and 
full of enthusiasm for his art. In summarizing the result 
of the four concerts it can be said that they constituted a 
great success for the performers, and a complete failure 
for Perosi, whose music was unanimously rejected by both 
critics and public, 

“L’Orcuestre CAsAts,” 

In the second series of the concerts of the “Orchestre 
Casals,” the vast improvements which the orchestra has 
made during the recent season under the able training of 
its leader, were manifest. There exists a fullness of tone 
which had been lacking before, greater brilliancy and agree- 
ment, a clearer coloring, and above all an excellent en- 
semble in their playing. As for Casals, he has lost nearly 
all the timidity of movement so noticeable last year, and 
he has acquired a greater power and command over his little 
army, although he still retains that apparent frigidity, 
which, however, one must diagnose to be merely external. 

The five concerts which have been given lately in Barce- 
lona satisfied the public completely both as regards the 
nature of the programs and the interpretations. In addi- 
tion to the standard works, several compositions by native 
composers were given a first hearing. Toldra’s “Suite,” 
and “Fiesta” (Revelry), by Pujol, gave evidence of the 
talent of the rising school of Spanish musicians. But even 
these composers make the mistake common to nearly all 
Catalonian composers. While the folk song and dance is 
undoubtedly the quarry and primary foundation of all 
music with any pretence to national character, only the 
very essence must be taken from it and not the whole form 
and theme, as is the case at present with most of the Span- 
ish musicians. Albeniz and to a lesser degree Granados’ 
music are good examples of how the original folk song 
germ should be treated. Both composers are incidentally 
Catalonians, and in their works there vibrates the united 
Spanish soul, from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. Toldra’s 
and Pujol’s compositions are therefore a series of folk 
songs and dances rather than personal creations; cleverly 
bound together, beautifully harmonized and instrumented, 
but no more than that; which fact is to be regretted when 
one considers what both these composers are capable of. 

“Tue “Sympuonic” to Do New Works. 

The other important Barcelona orchestra, the “Sym- 
phonic,” has been doing important work # ‘the cause of 
musical culture, under its able leader, Professor Lamote de 
Grignon. This orchestra, which was rganized some 
three years ago, held a series of morning cOncerts at cheap 
prices which enabled those people who 4véfé unable to pay 
the high prices of the regular symp 2) jc 
the very best of musical art, 

Very ambitious programs have been | 
recent Beethoven festival all the’ iim 
presented. The programs for the @om 
several new Spanish symphonic wWOPKS, | 
great value, which have so far had} D CO! 
luctance of the public to interest tht 
new and startling, and the timidity “he manager and 
orchestras who naturally do no ite the idea of 
launching into troubled and unkagw s. But as a 
matter of fact, it is not all the ‘and manager's 
fault; there is also a political side f question. 

Tue Musicat Proressiongy WDED. 

The past season in Barcelona br@u it an almost 
unheard of number of concerts, §, and lectures with 
musical illustrations, all of them being ‘lore or less well 
attended by an invariably enthusiastic audience, which fact 
speaks well for the musical interest of the Spanish public. 
On the other hand, one cannot but feel that the musical 
profession is being overcrowded, and almost every day a 
new pianist or violinist, having finished his studies abroad, 
comes home to his native city, and after giving one or two 
concerts, falls back into obscurity which takes the shape 
of a jazz band or a cinema orchestra. ye 4 Oe el 
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“DIGESTION IS AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN AN ARTIST’S SUCCESS” 


Harold Land Advocates the Broadening of Musical Stature —Singer Also Has His Own Ideas as to What Makes for 
Success—Is a Pianist and Organist as Well 


Harold Land, the well known baritone, in a recent in- 
terview rather informally discussed some of the factors 
which make for success in a musical career. Surely, the 
young baritone should have some valuable suggestions to 
make because, although still in his twenties, he has accom- 
plished some big things in the musical world. In the past 
few years he has sung at many of the biggest musical fes- 
tivals throughout the country, of which might be mentioned 
the Worcester Festival, where the baritone will sing the first 
week in October. He has mastered all the principal bass 
and baritone roles in the well known oratorios and has 
appeared in festival or concert with the New York Sym- 





HAROLD LAND, 


Baritone. 


phony, the Boston Symphony, the Detroit Symphony and 
the Metropolitan Opera orchestras. 

“The first problem of the young vocal aspirant is to select 
the proper teacher,” declared Mr. Land. “Many make 
their first mistake at that time because it is very easy to 
make the wrong choice and a career is ruined. But thanks 
to the family of the late Julian Edwards, who were friends 
and neighbors, I was sent to study with James Sauvage. 
Right here I must pay a tribute to this great artist and 
true friend, who in the evening of his noble life is enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his labors, for he is rejoicing over the 
successful careers of many of his pupils, among whom 
may be mentioned Evan Williams, Carl Dufft and Gwilym 
Miles. Several years ago Mr. Sauvage was made a fellow 
of the Royal Academy of London. 

“In 1914 I went to Europe with Mr. Sauvage, where he 
introduced me to some of the best teachers there, among 
whom I might mention Sir Charles Santley and William 
Shakespeare. I studied in Europe for some time and re- 
turned to America, where I am still with Mr. Sauvage for 
oratorio (his specialty). It has also been my very great 
privilege to have coached with Dr. Arthur Mees, T. Ter- 
tius Noble, Dr. Will C. Macfarlane and Louis Koemmenich. 

“Digestion is one of the most important functions in the 
human anatomy. Likewise digestion is one of the most 
important factors in making for artistic success. In study- 
ing a song or an opera, I look at it from every angle—its 
real meaning, its musical form, etc.—and then I go over it 
and over it, live it, act it and sleep over it, after which I 
find my rendition reaches home when run on the road of 
understanding. A voice is God given; so are brains. Both 
can be developed, the amount of such development depend- 
ing upon the determination of the possessor. 

“Personality plays a very important part in a singer’s 
career. The listener feels it and is swayed by it. In 
recital work a spirit of intimacy, sympathy and naturalness 
on the part of the artist is very gratifying to the audience 
which is too often bored by a contact with the platform 
which is cold and artificial. Let us try and ‘brighten the 
corner’ and feel at home on the platform. 

“IT have some artist friends—I won't mention their names, 
but they are household words—who, when they sing, have 
a message to tell, and they tell it in simple yet exquisite 
fashion. A true artist forgets his throat and sings with 
his heart. He forgets the performer and remembers the 
listener, takes him to his confidence and stretches for the 
hand of fellowship and good will. After all, such qualities 
are ones that advance an artist’s popularity. Such attributes 
are the ones that make for bigness in any sphere or profes- 
sion. Countless numbers of beautiful voices grace our 
concert halls but a deplorably small number of this galaxy 
of disciples of the vocal art possess much more. I am 
merely speaking from my own observation. 

“Why was Plunkett Greene so successful? Think it over ! 
As I have previously stated, there are a number of factors 
to be considered, two of the most important being under- 
standing and personality. A voice that does not gleam 
through a personality may be compared to a princely eastern 
city in the moonlight. A man’s personality is the sun of 
his soul. Let us all endeavor to sing with a manner that 
is profoundly natural! Let us sing with absolute ease and 
abandon, with a keen perception of what we are singing 
about, with true musicianship and with the sincerity of heart 
and soul, and I feel confident that the result will be very 
apparent ! 

“We all make vast mistakes in the selection of our pro- 
grams. They should be built up with proper contrasts and 
climaxes. Too much of one variety of selection tends, or I 
should say leads, to monotony. The foreign songs are very 





beautiful, but we should sing more in English, and when 
we sing it let’s make it more intelligible! 

“There is another thought that comes to me. Let's 
broaden our musical stature! For example, at a very early 
age I studied piano with a pupil of Leschetizky and took 
special courses of musical appreciation and harmony in col- 
lege. These things have been of immense value to me be- 
cause I have, from time to time, because of my ability as 
a Pianist, played and sung a rec ital of eighteen songs in an 
evening. - Then, too, I studied the pipe organ with a well 
known organist. For a time I was organist of a church. 

“Lastly, let me emphasize the value of attaining a broad 
knowledge of music because it is bound to show in an artist 
A musician in listening to a singer can quickly tell whether 
the performer i is merely a man with a voice or a man with 
a voice plus a man who is a musician. His phrasing alone 
betrays that fact. Let us keep right on working and learn- 
ing! Don’t let success and popularity lessen our determina- 
tion for good, solid, hard work! Applause is flattering, but 
there are other far more constructive forces. Religion 
first, then music. Those who pursue this great art have 
the satisfaction of realizing that it is exhaustless in its 
rare treasure which can only be secured through constant, 
sacrificing, painstaking, studious, conscientious delving.” 


Olive Nevin at Atlantic City 


Olive Nevin repeated her fine success of last summer at 
the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, July 24 and 31. A capacity 
audience filled the large was a great 
deal of real enthusiasm. first concert she chose 


auditorium and there 
For the 
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a rehearsal on the 


to sing an aria from “Chrismas Night,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, after which two encores were given. At the same con- 
cert she also sang two American songs with the orchestra; 
the first, “Exaltation,” by Mrs. Beach, and the other, “The 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman,” by Cadman. The sec- 
ond Sunday evening she sang the well known aria from 
“Carmen,” giving two American songs for encores. Ernest 
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Davis shared the honors of the evening with Miss Nevin, 
and as a final number they gave the duet from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” for which both artists received much praise. 


Allan Hinckley a New York Visitor 


Allan Hinckley, the bass, who had a long and honorable 
career as an opera singer on both sides of the Atlantic and 
is now professor of voice and head of the vocal department 
of the Kansas City Conservatory of Music, was in New 
York recently in connection with his work there. Pro- 
fessor Hinckley, as he is known in Kansas City, regularly 
has a class at the conse rvatory which varies from fifty to 
seventy students, averaging sixty. Not satisfied with this, 
he directs two large choirs made up of students from the 
vocal department, which sing regularly at two of the lead- 
ing churches of Kansas City, joining each Christmas for a 
performance of “The Messiah” and for another oratorio 
performance in the spring, the work given this year being 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” Not satisfied with these activi- 
ties, he stages each year a light opera for the Junior League, 
the leading social club of the Kansas City young folks, and 
another for the Comedy Club. Last season’s Junior 
League’s performance was “The Pirates of Penzance,” and 
in the leading role Dorothy Hemenway, one of Professor 
Hinckley’s pupils, made such a distinct hit that the Kansas 
City Star predicted unusual possibilities for her. The 
prediction was justified by the fact that Mr, Hinckley, dur- 
ing his visit to New York, was able, after a hearing, to 
obtain for her a contract for a forty weeks’ season as solo- 
ist in a chain of the largest moving picture theaters in the 
country. 

Another part of Allan Hinckley’s work is the prseenta- 
tion of short operatic works with the students of the con- 
servatory. For next season he has in mind Offenbach’s 
“Jean qui rit et Jeanne qui pleut,” the “La Serva padrona” 
of Pergolesi, and one or two other light works of similar 
character. The Junior League is planning to do “Rose- 
maid” for next season, and the Comedy Club will put on 
a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, probably either “The Gon- 
doliers” or “Yeoman of the Guard.” 

Professor Hinckley has not been in Europe since before 
the war, but he is planning to make a trip next summer, in 
which he will take about a dozen students with him, con- 
ducting a master class for them either in Germany or 
France, according to the conditions then. He is very 
happy and very successful in his work in Kansas City, and 
the conservatory is fortunate in having so experienced an 
artist and teacher to guide its vocal department, 


Buzzi-Peccia to Resume Work September | 


A. Buzzi-Peccia has sailed for America and will resume 
teaching in his New York studios about September 1. 
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Established 1878—Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 


A National School of Music With the Highest 
Requirements 
A Faculty of Internationally Famous 
Artist Teachers. 


Music and Dramatic Art Taught in All 
Its Branches 


Free Elementary, Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes. 


Dormitory for Young Ladies. 


The design of the first musical director, Theodore Thomas, 
to “establish an institution upon the scale of the most 
important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 
been maintained inviolate. For —/ address J. H. 
Thuman, Manager, College of Music, im Street, opp. 
Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Even Lou could not deny that Geraldine is an 
“angel.” It appears she lent the money to finance 
several of his dramatic ventures, 


English as she is printed in Vienna. From the 
circular of a pianist: “—is a first class virtuos and 
may be equaled to Rosenthal and Godowsky. 
What—together ? 

Witte 

The annual city of Naples operatic prize, carrying 
with it a sum of money and the production of the 
winning work at the Teatro San Carlo, was not 
awarded this year, the jury deciding that none of 
the manuscripts submitted came up to the required 
standard. Naples, by the way, has a new stage for 
opera this summer in the Villa Reale, with places 
for over 5,000 spectators. It opened with a per- 
formance of “Aida.”” 

suilihastiesmanis 

Adolph Lewisohn, principal supporter of the Sta- 
dium concerts, and the other guarantors who so gen- 
erously pledged themselves to insure the season 
which ended last week, were very much pleased 
with its results and at the close issued a positive 
statement that concerts will be given next season on 
a larger scale than ever before. Manager Judson is 
guoted.as saying that: “It has been determined to 
make these concerts the greatest orchestral concerts 
of the world next summer”; also that the plan in- 
cludes engaging the services of “the greatest con- 
ductor im the world.” (Our ear is close to the 
ground, Mr. Judson.) The statement is made that 
the attendance this summer averaged seven thousand 
people per concert, a total of about fifty thousand 
a week. 


s 
————-@> 


Congratulations to Miami, Fla., which has begun 
to appreciate what music means to a live community. 
A few weeks ago Bertha Foster, who solely through 
her own efforts and on her own resources has built 
up a fine school at /Jaeksonville after twelve years’ 
work, was summoned to Miami and offered the 
whole-hearted support of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and various other civic organizations if she 
would establish a school there. After considering 
the proposition she decided to do so. Plans are al- 
ready on foot for the construction of a large school 
building which will be built by the commercial in- 
terests for Miss Foster and work is being pushed so 
that the new school is expected to open not later 
than three months from this date. 

Miami is distinctly a community of homes, one 
which does not desire to develop industrially, and 
the business interests there realize what value such 
an educational institution as is to be established 
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there is to the city. Without doubt, students will 
flock to it from all over the States, since Miami 
claims to have the best winter climate in the world 


and puts forth many things to substantiate its claim. - 


It is such public spirit as this that accomplishes won- 
ders in a short time and Jacksonville seems to have 
been a little lacking in it. 

Sibisdihilstibmnis 

The list of new singers for the Chicago Opera 
Association has given out some very interesting 
points. Vicente Ballester, for instance, was called 
“Spanish baritone from the Teatro Real Madrid.” 
Doubtless M. Ballester has sung at that house, but 
he is known to this country principally as the ex- 
cellent first baritone of Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Opera Company and the Chicago organization cer- 
tainly need not have hesitated to make mention of 
this. It was also interesting to see a singer who 
was born in New York and has made his home there 
most of the time referred to as a “Polish basso.” 

EEN Boa 

The situation in the strike of New York union 
musicians—or lockout, as they call it—is practically 
unchanged. On September 4 all the big moving 
picture houses are going to put on orchestras. If 
they are not made up of New York players, they 
will have a personnel of union men recruited from 
other cities, for the local union is outlawed and the 
National Federation of Musicians tacitly behind the 
managers in their plan to provide new orchestras. 
If the New York men see the light in time, how- 
ever, it is understood that they can have their old 
jobs back, as individuals, It ig quite possible to arbi- 
trate the wage question—if the men would believe it. 

——_—_~---—— 

The Opéra-Comique, Paris, announces a lot of 
novelties for the coming season.. Among them it is 
interesting to note one by an American composer, 
“Dame Libullule,” by Blair Fairchild, who has re- 
sided in France a great many years. The other 
novelties are: “A l’ombre de la Cathedrale,” G. Hue; 
“Les noces Corinthiennes,” Busser; “Polypheme,” 
Jean Cras; “Quand la cloche sonnera,” H. Bachelet ; 
“Caprice de Roi,” Paul Puget ; “Sainte Odile,” Mar- 
cel Bertrand; “Messaouda,” Ratez; ‘Le Festin de 
l’Araignée,” Albert Roussel; “Les Uns et les 
Autres,” Max d’Ollone; “Fra Angelico,” Hille- 
macher ; “La Griffe,” Felix Fourdrain. 

a os 

Another international romance! As announced 
in a previous issue of the Musicat Courier, Italo 
Montemezzi, the Italian composer, widely known 
for his “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” is to marry an 
American girl, Katherine Leith, of New York, an 
accomplished amateur pianist whom he met here 
two years ago. Miss Leith’s sister, by the way, is 
the wife of Richard G. Conried, son of the late 
Heinrich Conried, for many years director of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The wedding was set for yes- 
terday (August 24) in Paris. Mr. and Mrs Monte- 
mezzi are not planning to visit America at present 
as the bridegroom is busy on some new operatic 
compositions, 

intonitiltaincae 

We were just looking through the score of Josef 
Holbrooke’s overture, “Bronwen,” the work which 
he declined to have played at the recent congress 
of the British Musical Society, saying that to have a 
new work given only one performance meant noth- 
ing, as nobody could judge a complicated modern 
score from one hearing—in which he was perfectly 
right. Anyway the British Musical Society missed 
hearing a most interesting work, strong and vigor- 
ous, built up on some fine Welsh-sounding tunes. 
That the orchestration is masterful goes without 
saying; Holbrooke is often quoted in the instru- 
mentation textbooks. Perhaps some American con- 
ductor, on the outlook for a work that would appeal 
to an .audience as well as to himself, might have 
the honor of giving its first performance. 


Who thinks of Atlantic City in connection with 
music? The answer is nobody—or rather that was 
the answer until J. W. F, Leman and his fine or- 
chestra at the Steel Pier proved that the pleasure 
seeking crowds would pack the hall to listen to 
good music with the same avidity with which they 
would patronize any of the less esthetic amusements. 
The consequence is that Atlantic City has a real 
symphony season under Mr. Leman’s leadership, 
which is much longer than that of the average city 
where a winter orchestra exists, beginnirig some- 
times as early as Washington’s Birthday and lasting 
well toward October. The leader has a large and 
entirely competent orchestra which he has drilled 
to a high standard of executive skill; the programs 
presented are of the highest type, embracing the 
standards of classic and modern music, and first 
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class soloists are regularly engaged. It is men like 

Leman who are laying the real foundations of good 

music in his country and Atlantic City is lucky to 

have been able to retain his services for so long. 
_—— eo 

No formal announcement has yet been made in 
regard to the coming season at the famous La Scala 
of Milan, which has been closed for two seasons for 
renovation and rebuilding, especially the stage. 
However, the season is expected to begin on De- 
cember 26 with “Falstaff,” and a report says the 
other operas to be included in the repertory are 
“Rigoletto,” “Parsifal,” the Puccini  trypich, 
“Boris Godunoff,” “Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Mefisto- 
fele,” “Wally,” “Maestri Cantori” and “Arianna e 
Barbebleu.” Among the artists who are expected 
to appear during the season are Mmes. Carena, Can- 
netti, Sheridan, Caracciolo, Elvira Casazza. ‘Charles 
Hackett, the American tenor; Galeffi, the baritone, 
and a number of Italian tenors including Bassi, 
Lauri Volpi, and Piccaluga as well as the well 
known bass, De Angelis, are also listed. Toscanini 
will be the principal conductor, with Pannizza for 
his assistant. 

oO 

La Follia Di New York, the well known; Italian 
paper whose proprietor was befriended by the late 
Enrico Caruso, and in which appeared many of his 
caricatures, publishes a letter from him written at 
Sorrento on July 29, only three days before his 
death. Two paragraphs from it are particularly 
interesting : 

Undoubtedly I am passing through an ugly period of 

convalescence, for I am troubled constantly by actte pains, 
which worry me. Not later than this morning the Doctors 
Bastianelli of Rome visited me, and they have requested 
me to go to Rome in order to obtain a better diagnosis and 
be submitted to the “X rays”; from them and from the re- 
sult of the “X rays” I shall hear the “last word.” Wednes- 
day next, August 3, I shall be in Rome. 
_ My voice, however, has nothing to do with my illness: 
in fact, a few days ago, to the surprise of everybody, I sang 
the romanza of “Marta” and the Bastianellis assured me 
that in four or five months I should again be able to re- 
sume my work. 

In the light of subsequent events, how pathetic 
this sounds, Caruso’s signature at the end of the 
letter is ragged and wavering like that of an old 
man, indicating more than the words themselves the 
dangerous state in which he was at the time. 


-———--@- — — 


_A significant question before the clubs of the Na- 

tional Federation of Music Clubs at this particular 
time is: “How many of the national winners of the 
contests can we engage for a concert this season 
and for what date?” Great interest is being mani- 
fested by the music clubs in planning a concert tour 
for the four winners of this year’s national biennial 
contests in violin, piano and voice (male and fe- 
male) which took place at the Tri-cities in June. 
The accomplishment of such a tour (undoubtedly 
one of the most progressive activities in our coun- 
try in behalf of the young American-taught artist) 
will be made possible only through the codperation 
of the hundreds of music clubs belonging to the 
Federation whose duty it is, in so far as possible, to 
engage those artists. The clubs, joyful to relate, 
are pledging their hearty support in arranging a 
chain of engagements from North to South and 
from coast to coast. In other words, the Federa- 
tion’s work for the young talent of America does 
not cease with the holding of the State and district 
contests nor with the national competitions. The 
organization. goes a big step further by providing 
the coveted ‘opportunity to be heard.” It answers 
the oft-heard cry of the young and struggling artist 
at our gates, “Give us a hearing!” The many bene- 
fits derived from the contests themselves in the way 
of publicity and recognition are climaxed by this 
further plan of sponsoring and managing a concert 
tour in behalf of the young artist winners. The 
clubs not only pay a good fee to each artist but guar- 
antee railroad fare and expenses, the matter being 
arranged between the clubs and from place to place. 
This is the second tour of the kind which has been 
undertaken by the Federation, the first one having 
followed the 1919 biennial convention which was 
held at the MacDowell Colony grounds at Peterboro, 
N. H. As a result of that tour the young artists 
were heard by many of the larger clubs throughout 
the country and were each several hundred dollars 
in pocket at the close of the last engagement. . The 
young artist department comes under the domain 
of Ella May Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, director of 
“American Music,” and Mrs. C. A. McDonald, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is chairman of contests. The for- 
tunate young artists to be launched upon careers 
this season are Enrique Ros, pianist, of New York 
City; Herman Rosen, violinist, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Devorah Nadworney, contralto, Bayonne, N. J., 
and George G. Smith, baritone, of Evanston, III. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


It is a pity that Caruso never sang Lohengrin, 
Tristan, Siegfried, and other Wagner roles, as Jean 
be Reszke did, for already question is springing 
up whether the kate tenor was as great as the Polish 
singer. ‘The word “great” is a peculiar and a rela- 
tive one. Caruso was great in some things, and so 
was De Reszke. Neither of them sang the entire 
tenor repertory nor even sang perfectly every role 
they essayed. In his prime Caruso had more vol- 
ume of tone and more surface temperamental 
exuberance than De Reszke. De Reszke’s appeal 
vocally was more subtly sensuous, and his tempera- 
ment, while intense and fiery, belonged to the cul- 
tured and controlled kind. Caruso lacked the edu- 
cation, polish and intellectual penetration of De 
Reszke. The latter accomplished easily what Caruso 
acquired only after prodigious application and con- 
centrated mental effort with the aid of much teach- 
ing and coaching from a few faithful musical ad- 
visers who were close to him. As an actor, De 
Reszke far surpassed Caruso in finish of histrionic 
art. It must be said, however, that at the outset of 
his career at the Metropolitan, Caruso could emit 
tones which were more brilliant and sensational than 
any that De Reszke had uttered in his best days. In 
his later years Caruso discarded his robust methods 
(partly because his voice no longer responded to 
them) and strove for smoothness of tone and 
suavity of style, superimposed upon a groundwork 
of sincere emotional participation. However, com- 
parisons between two such giants of operatic song 
are invidious and lead nowhere. Each built up a 
tremendous following throughout the world and 
gave deep pleasure to millions of persons, most of 
whom enjoyed only through the ears, while the rest 
received their delight through the ears and the mind. 

eRe 

Immediately after writing the foregoing para- 
graph there came to our desk an article from the 
London Times, in which the writer points out that 
most of the “great” singers never attempted much 
more than to confine themselves to roles in which 
they please the public most and win the greatest 
measure of glory and profit. The main thing with 
singers is to show off their voices. “So much is this 
the case,” remarks the Times scribe, “that to credit 
a singer with: ‘intelligence’ is almost taken to be 
an admission ef his or her lack of pure vocal capac- 
ity.” The same writer says that the songsters should 
not confine themselves only to the compositions 
which they sing so well that they make them “favor- 
ites” of the public, but should use their personal 
popularity also to perform music that is worthy even 
if its rendering is not so certain of being rewarded 
with bouquets and encores. “The singer has not the 
power of life and death over a musical work, but 
he, and still more she, has often power to advance 
the appreciation of it at once or to put it off for 
half a lifetime. That is why we need singers of 
discernment more than ever today, and need dis- 
cernment in conjunction with the highest type of 
vocal ability. . But only the two together will 
deserve to be called great ‘after the singer is dead 
and the maker buried.’ ” 

ere 

Hurrah, the musical millennium has arrived—if 
not everywhere, at least in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, and after our songbirds and instrumental 
bipeds have read what Fraser Gange told in the 
London Daily Telegraph recently, it seems certain 
that the boats leaving for the Antipodes will be 
crowded with eager and confident musical candi- 
dates. Mr. Gange, after returning to London from 
the far off regions, said: “There is a corner in this 
wretched world where music is a prime necessity of 
man’s life, and that is in Australia and New Zealand. 
There the folk have the concert habit even as those 
in England have the theater habit.” 

nee 

Cyril Scott takes a whack at chamber music and 
declares that “it is bearable only when the performers 
play as machines. The moment they become very 
enthusiastic and passionate and ‘lay in for all they 
are worth,’ the result is apt to cease to be unadul- 
terated music and becomes more than tainted with 
an admixture of noise. There is likely to be a 
scratching and a grunting of vehemently chastised 
strings which is anything but pleasant to the ear, and 
hence exceedingly disconcerting to all, except to the 
players themselves, who seem to be thoroughly en- 
joying the effects of their exertions.” 

nRe*e 

It reminds one of the cellist in the amateur or- 

chestra at whom the conductor yelled: “Piano, Mr. 


Smith, piano, if you please. Sh!” Smith, sawing 
more loudly than ever in his ecstasy, shouted in an- 
swer: “Piano be damned; I'm here to enjoy my- 
self.” : 
a 
Fritz Kreisler tells an interviewer of the London 
Strad that he is thirty-three years old. Oh, Fritz, 
why so misleading? You are not a woman. It is 
about thirty-three years ago when you first came to 
this country wearing a short velvet coat, knicker- 
bockers, and a pair of high boots with the straps 
hanging out, and gave concerts here at Steinway 
Hall and in other cities, with Moriz Rosenthal. You 
were thirteen or fourteen years old then, Fritz, and 
you played wonderfully well. Your temperament 
and your technic have stayed fresh, but your art has 
matured. What difference how old you are? Tell 
them the truth, Fritz, and let them marvel. 
ere 


Apropos, we marveled when we looked in the 
New International Encyclopedia (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) and found that while there was no mention of 
Fritz Kreisler, a man named Henry E. Krehbiel was 
described at some length. 

zene 

A.—‘“Has Marjorie any education along musical lines?” 

B.—“I should say so! Name any record and she can tell 
you what’s on the other side.”—Telephone Review. 


Rene 


It is the Columbus Dispatch which informs a 
listening world that while “man has conquered the 
air, the young lady at the piano next door hasn't.” 


zee, 
Topeka, Kan., August 9, 1921. 

My Dear Mr. Liestinc—If the Middle West is “truly 
musical” it is because of the musical and scientific informa- 
tion which fills the music columns of the Kansas City Star. 
Read the following from last Sunday’s edition: 

“Already the world is wondering if there is to be another 
great tenor to take Caruso’s place. There may be in time, 
but it hardly seems probable this generation will hear one. 

“A few years ago a London physician, Dr. William 
Lloyd, fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, treated 
the tenor for a passing throat trouble. Dr. Lloyd has treated 
many singers at Covent Garden and his interest in the 
physical proportions of the various vocal instruments that 
have come under his observation led him to take careful 
measurements and make tests to ascertain the reasons for 
the compass, pitch, volume and quality of Caruso’s voice. 

“He found the length of the vocal tube abnormal and the 
distance from the front teeth to the vocal cords half an 
inch greater than in any other tenor he had observed. The 
vocal cords he found to be fully an eighth of an inch longer 
than those of any other singer he had examined. They were, 
he said, extraordinarily vibratile, vibrating 550 times a 
second when Caruso sang C sharp. This, in a man, Dr. 
Lloyd said, was phenomenal. 

“It was the same physician who declared that Caruso’s 


very bones were musical. 
“Tf you tap one of his knuckles,’ he said, ‘It gives out a 
higher pitched and more resonant tone than those of the 


ordinary person.’ ” 

Did you note that Caruso’s vocal cords vibrated 550 times 
a second when he sang high C sharp? In justice to the 
music editor of the Star, I think it should be stated that the 
sonority of the bone in his head slightly exceeds that of 
Caruso’s knuckles. 

I am, Yours truly, 

A Music Lover. 


neRre 


Hjalmar writes: “Oh, please, Mr. Editor, do me 
the favor, before you abandon your summer read- 
ing, to consider ‘The Federal Farm-Loan System in 
Operation,’ by A. C. Wiprud. It is, aside from the 
useful information it contains—I imagine it is use- 
ful rather than exciting, and after you read it you 
might inform me on that point—it is, as I remarked, 
aside from its informative value, sure to be con- 
venient as a paper weight, footstool, fly-killer (if 
dropped deftly and suddenly on the insect ) and most 
certainly would form a fine missile to hurl at any 
one who might ask you: ‘Well, how does the com- 
ing musical season look to you?’” 

eer ee 


Herman Devries, the able and erudite musical 
editor of the Chicago American, contributes to that 
paper an article entitled “Why Is a Critic’? Mr. 
Devries proceeds to apply the question to himself 
and to answer it by a sort of credo setting forth his 
critical principles. He believes that the majority 
of artists grant the critic the right to live only when 
he praises, but that, as a matter of fact, “no servant 
of the public has a greater reason-to-be than this 
much-abused, misunderstood citizen of the fourth 
estate.” He is alluded to by Mr. Devries also as 
“the gad fly of those who make their living among 
the fine arts.” The things a critic should possess, 
according to the same authority, are “knowledge, 
understatiding, a complex and highly idealized feel- 
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ing for art-expression, a ripe, experienced judgment 
matured by years of education, both by personal 
study and intensive listening to the finest art the 
world can give. He must come to his task with a 
clean conscience. He must solemnly promise that 
unwritten law which guides a gentleman that he 
shall not wound for pleasure, nor praise for hope 
of material gain.” That is a beautiful picture, but 
we never have met in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
london, Berlin, Paris, or any other place, the proper 
subject to sit for such an imaginary portrait as Mr. 
Devries paints. What is the use of fooling our- 
selves? The ideal of what a critic should be, or 
thinks himself to be, usually is fixed by the critic 
himself. However, human nature applies to critics 
as well as: to persons who mind their own business, 
and therefore all such sets of ideals as Mr. Devries’ 
sound beautiful on paper but become dreadfully 
frayed and warped in practise. 
nme 

“The critic is a crusader, a pioneer, and a guard- 
ian at the sacred fire of high art.” No, he is a cru- 
sader for what he likes. His pioneering was not in 
evidence when Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy, and other men 
of genius, needed pioneers'to break ground for them. 
About the “sacred fire of high art,” one has only 
to peruse what the critics write about most of the 
time, to get a clear insight as to what subjects, 
persons and doings they include in the realm of high 
art. “It is to protect the arts by recognizing only 
their purest and most sincere expression that the 
critic goes forth to flay or to sing his hymn of 
praise. So much for his holy mission.” Holy? 
Ahem! Who ordained him? Who asked him to go 
forth and flay or praise? What examinations did he 
pass, what alibis did he present, what proofs of the 
holiness of his own mind? Did the job or the critic 
come first?) What knowledge has a newspaper 
editor about a critic except that he is a critic by 
self appointment? Mr. Devries says much more 
in defense of his calling, and he chides those artists 
who do not acknowledge the critics as their judges. 
A fine product, forsooth, would be the artist who 
tries to play, sing or compose in the style and method 
suggested to him by the critics, with their well known 
inability to agree upon the cardinal points of any 
pertormance. 


Rn Re 
We like Mr. Devries’ criticisms, because they are 
well written, they show taste and knowledge, and 
they reflect an air of politeness and good nature, 
but we never regard his appraisements as anything 
except the expression of his own opinions. We 
accept him as infallible until we read the notices in 
the other Chicago papers and then we become re- 
flective, sceptical, sad, and sometimes morose 
ene 


Remember us as a prophet when we now foretell 
the early return of Paderewski to the concert stage. 
He is selling his California ranch at Paso Robles; 
in fact it is to be auctioned off on September 8, at 
11 a. m. If you are interested in purchasing it, 
write or wire A. N. Brown, Paso Robles, Cal., or 
C. H, O’Connor & Son, auctioneers, 626 Pontages 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

nne 


_William Reddick and Francis Moore are “scabs” 
at the Rivoli Theater during the orchestral strike at 
the movie houses. Asked by the MusicaL Courter 
man how he enjoyed the experience, Mr, Reddick 
said: “It is very interesting to play the ‘Magic Fire’ 
music when the comedian spits on a red-hot stove.” 
nRre 
San Francisco has decided to keep its symphony 
orchestra going. San Francisco thereby stays out 
of the class of “Main Street” cities in the Sinclair 
Lewis sense. 
nme 
Mischa Elman, just home from Japan, reports 
that among the musical manifestations which im- 
pressed him most in that exotic country were the 
Cio Cio Sans, Irises, and Yum Yums. 
a 
Nilly (enthusiastically, after loud parlor basso 
has sung): “Don’t you think he ought to be con- 
nected with the Metropolitan” ? 
Willy (grumblingly) : “Not unless they are look- 
ing for a new carriage caller.” 
eee, 














Above is a photograph of a manager who has 
made one million dollars out of grand opera for 
himself. LEONARD LIgBLING, 
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A TRULY AMERICAN 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


At Buffalo, N. Y., this year, from October 3 to 
8, will be held one of the most characteristic musical 
events in this country. The proceeding is called 
“The National American Music Festival.” 

Its most interesting phase, and its underlying 
principle, is its effort to widen the gates of public 
recognition to the American born artist and the 
\merican born composer. 

While those sponsoring the movement do not 
claim to minimize the value and merit of other than 
\merican artists and music, they do, however, ex- 
press the belief that whatever can be done by any 
other people or nationality can be done by Americans, 
and they definitely aim to develop native talent and 
to upbuild American music by engaging only Ameri- 
can born singers and instrumentalists. They require 
that all vocalists sing in the American tongue and 
they demand also that all performers taking part 
shall choose their programs from compositions by 
American born composers, 

To those who advocate and greet with acclaim 
every step toward the uplifting of American music, 
this movement is an experiment very much worth 
while 

The festival was founded five years ago in the city 
of Lockport, N. Y., and held there during that 
period, but owing to the rapid growth of the move- 
ment and the limited housing facilities of that beau- 
tiful little city, the festival was lost to it last year. 

Many of Buffalo's leading and wealthy citizens, 
headed by George K, Staples, commander-in-chief 
of the Buffalo Consistory, who had watched the un- 
dertaking from the beginning, decided to secure it 
for Buffalo and give it the cooperation and financial 
assistance necessary to insure its proper artistic 
growth and development, with the result that this 
year finds it located in the city of Buffalo, and 
placed upon a sound financial footing. It is an- 
nounced as a six-day event, with three perform- 
ances daily. The mornings are devoted to contests 
for which a substantial money prize is offered to 
young American musicians competing in voice, piano 
and violin. The afternoons and evenings are de- 
voted to concerts by leading artists, choral societies 
and musical organizations. The most valuable fea- 


ture of this truly American festival is its aim to 
give recognition to undiscovered musical talent, and 


while a certain number of the best known American 
concert and operatic performers appear each year, 
an equal number always is chosen from the ranks of 
the great unknown, those who, for some reason or 
other, have not yet found their musical feet. This 
project is a great feature for encouragement to the 
struggling young musician, 

The National American Music Festival is wholly 
American in character. It was founded to promote 
American artists, American composers and Ameri- 
can music, Sound in principle and idea, it has a 
character and complexion different from that of any 
other festival in the country or in the world. 


PLANETARY INFLUENCES 

Were any great works, musical or literary, pro- 
duced during the world war? If not, why not? 
Who knows but that the subtle causes which drove 
the nations into conflict were not the selfsame in- 
fluences which checked the flow of inspiration in 
the minds of composers? We are made of the ma- 
terials which are on and in this planet. This planet 
was once a part of the sun and was mingled with 
the materials out of which the other planets are 
made, We human beings have in our veins par- 
ticles which long ago were coursing through the 
boiling expanses of the sun with other particles 
which now are millions of miles removed from us, 
in Neptune, or Jupiter, or Mars, or Venus. These 
are scientific facts, not idle fancies. A few hundred 
years ago our ancestors indulged in idle fancies 
about the influence of the stars. They cast horo- 
scopes and pretended to delineate character and fore- 
tell events by observing the starsg to which they 
ascribed various powers for good or evil. Shake- 
speare in an unscientific age saw the folly of the 
astrologers and made one of his characters say: 

This is the excellent foppery of the world that when we 
are sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our own behavior 
—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 
the stars; as if we were villains by necessity, fools by 
heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves and treachers by 
spherical predominance, drunkards, liars, and adulterers by 
an enforced obedience of planetary influence, and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on. (“King Lear.”) 

Modern science teaches us that the influence of 
the planets and the sun is greater than we might 
think. Science has established a practically un- 
broken sequence in the progressive evolution of the 
electron to the human being. We are a mass of 
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atoms of negative electricity. Electric disturbances 
affect us. More or less delicate men or women feel 
the electric turmoil before a thunder storm, and 
experience a sense of great relief when the pres- 
sure has been removed by the storm, 

The sun exerts an enormous magnetic influence. 
Astronomers have instruments which clearly indicate 
the increase of the sun’s electrical pull when the 
periodic eruptions occur and the shaded spots on 
the face of the sun are swept away by jets of flame 
thousands of miles high. This same magnetic at- 
traction is felt by every particle in our bodies, even 
though we do not recognize it. 

One of our nearest sister planets, Venus, is par- 
ticularly bright with a light which the most power- 
ful telescope cannot account for. Is it electric light ? 
Science has found no more satisfactory explanation 
yet. If it is electric of origin, and if Venus is com- 
paratively near us, and if we are composed of elec- 
trons, then why should we not be much affected 
by the planet Venus? Probably we are much in- 
fluenced in a magnetic way by the electrical pull of 
Venus, but not in the fanciful way taught by the 
astrologers and casters of horoscopes, who look on 
Venus from a mythological point of view as the 
Queen of Love. 

Science, however, is still in its infancy. All the 
predictions of the astronomers are exact. They 
make no prophecies which do not come true, and ne 
guesses or experiments like the politicians. But they 
have not yet reached the stage in their scientific 
skill where they can measure the magnetic influence 
of the stars on the human intellect and predict pre- 
cisely the year and month when musical inspiration 
will be at its best, and when the springs of melody 
will be dry. 

We can look backwards with the discerning eye 
of astronomical science to ancient Egypt and Assyria 
and fix important dates by our knowledge of when 
eclipses and conjunctions must have taken place. 
Perhaps the day is coming when the expert in elec- 
trons and astronomy will study our antiquated his- 
tory and tell his contemporaries how it came to pass 
that certain well known magnetic influences caused 
a vast amount of music of a kind to be composed 
by Bach and Handel, Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann, 
Brahms and Liszt, Wagner and Verdi, and a few 
more good musicians, in an unbroken succession 
down to the historic world war, which was the 
direct result of electrical disturbances that sup- 
pressed the reasoning ability of certain races and 
wrought disastrously upon their passions. Our 
scientific knowledge is unequal to such an undertak- 
ing. We might just as well turn back to Cicero’s 
“Somnium Scipionis” and revel in the armonia 
Caelorum and the music of the spheres. 

—- ¢~--—— 
AMERICAN CONDUCTORS IN 
EUROPE 


Perhaps for the first time since the war, virtually 
all the conductors of American orchestras went to 
Europe for their summer vacations. Nearly every 
one of them has been “sighted” by thé Musicat 
Courier’s European outposts. Thus all of New 
York’s baton swingers were there: Walter Damrosch, 
after having conducted at the British Music Festi- 
val and helped to inaugurate the Franco-American 
Music School in Fontainebleau, took a rest with his 
family somewhere in France; Mr. Stransky, after 
consulting his’ associate, Willem Mengelberg, has 
been spotted in Germany and Czecho-Slovakia; Mr. 
Bodanzky, after visiting Berlin, joined Mr. Gatti 
in Vienna, where they listened to the “Dead City” 
and engaged artists for the “Met.” The two New 
York guest conductors, Mengelberg and Coates, are 
both storing up new energy, the first in the Enga- 
dine, where he owns a beautiful chalet ; the latter on 
Lago Maggiore, for he loves to sail a boat. Leopold 
Stokowski has been flitting in and out of Paris, 
visiting London for a day, and exploring the south 
of France previous to joining Mme. Samaroff in St. 
Moritz. Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been “playing 
pianist” in London with distinguished success, visit- 
ing Paris between concerts, and Switzerland for a 
real holiday; Alfred Hertz, of San Francisco, was 
last seen gathering up new music in Berlin, but after 
that was speedily off to Karlsbad, in Czecho-Slova- 
kia, for a “cure.” Another Californian, Adolf Tand- 
ler, is “doing” the festivals; after watching pro- 
ceedings closely in London and Zurich, he went to 
Austria for the Mozart Festival in Salzburg, where 
he was invited to conduct one of the orchestral 
concerts. The rest of them, no doubt, are some- 
where about—Mr. Monteux in France, and Mr. 
Ysaye, as usual, on the Belgian coast. Soon we shall 
hear of all the wonderful novelties they have dis- 
covered. . . . These are the piping times of 
peace. 
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NEWMAN’S COMPLIMENTS 
ACROSS THE SEAS 


Ernest Newman, writing his London letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, reports a concert he heard 
given by the British Music Society, of which Walter 
Damrosch conducted that part of the program given 
over to American works. Mr. Newman, cousin or 
no cousin, Anglo-American ententé or no entente, 
writes his mind plainly and pertinently as follows: 


It is not only fair, however, but a public duty to speak 
frankly and severely of the American music that was given 
at Thursday’s orchestral concert. For some reason or 
other Walter Damrosch, of New York, had been invited 
to conduct half of this concert. I have never been able to 
see a first rate conductor in Mr. Damrosch, and I have 
never yet talked to a musician who says he can, but it is 
quite possible that the committee of the B. M. S. holds Mr. 
Damrosch in high esteem as a conductor, and in that case 
it was justified, from its own point of view, in putting part 
of this concert into his hands. But nothing can justify the 
performance, on an occasion of this kind, of such American 
works as Mr. Damrosch chose to conduct. 

My American friends, I hope, will not misunderstand me. 
I make the protest as much in the interests of American 
music as in those of the B. M. S. I myself have never been 
able to see anything more than a passable composer in 
Edward MacDowell. Every country contains at least 
twenty composers at any given moment who can do all 
that MacDowell did—take the current ideas and the average 
technic of his day and serve them up with a top dressing 
of his own. In older countries these composers quickly 
find their level; America, I take it, was so laudably anxious 
to have a composer of her own that she judged MacDowell 
generously rather than critically. Still, if we must have 
music of the derived order, MacDowell’s name on a pro- 
gram stirs no resentment. But resentment is too mild a 
word to express what some of us felt when we heard some 
exceedingly dull and feeble selections from an “Iphigenia 
in Aulis” of Mr. Damrosch’s own, and the laborious and 
futile attempt at humor that John Alden Carpenter calls 
“Adventures in a Perambulator.” If these two works are 
at all representative of American music, then I can only 
say I am very sorry for American music. But I decline 
to believe it. I believe that as a great a disservice was done 
to American music by the performance of these works as 
was done to the British Music Society by the inclusion of 
them in the program of what was alleged to be a plebiscite 
concert. It is difficult enough as it is to get people to go to 
concerts given by a society—the wretched attendance at 
these concerts proved that once more; but if the audiences 
are to be sent away so disillusioned as that of Thursday’s 
was, the days of the society are numbered. 


Now it is distinctly Henry T. Finck’s task to 
tell Mr. Newman what he ought to think about the 
music of MacDowell, who is dead. Mr. Damrosch, 
very much alive, will be able to reply properly to 
Mr. Newman, if he has not already done so. 


srncetescaillyeeomneenta 


NOT THE M. T.N. A. 
Montreat, N. C., August 9, 1921. 

We are in receipt of the following letter which 
explains itself: 

Editor Musical Courier: 

In the Courter, issue of August 4, there appeared an 
article entitled “School Credits,” in which certain state- 
ments were made about the National Association of Music 
Teachers which were both incorrect and unjust. May I 
ask you to credit the association with a correction? 

_ The writer spoke of the “local branches” of the associa- 
tion being run as “mutual admiration societies.” The M. T. 
N. A. has no local branches and at its annual meetings 
there are no recitals or opportunities for members to dis- 
play their compositions or their virtuosity along any line. 
Occasional recitals are given by local musicians as com- 
plement to the meeting, but are not a part of the annual 
program. 

I have heard occasional silly papers of the kind described 
by the writer, but I am sure that these rare instances are 
paralleled in the meetings of other bodies. 

The M. T. N. A. devoted an entire meeting last year to 
the very pertinent questions arising from the public school 
situation. Many supervisors met with the association in 
Chicago. The association’s new president is Mr. McCon- 
athy, of Northwestern, whose primary interest is public 
school music, 

The M. T. N. A. is not a legislative body, but a deliber- 
ative one. Its chief contribution to musical progress is 
the publication of its annual proceedings, which have now 
become a valuable body of literature. 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) H. H. BeLtLamMann, 
Member Executive Committee M. T. N. A. 


It was not the intention of the Musicat Courter 
to refer to the M. T. N. A. in the article in ques- 
tion. The word “National” was inserted by an 
oversight. The statements made are the result of 
personal observation on the part of the writer at 
various meetings, conventions and banquets of so- 
called Music Teachers Associations.—Ed. 


= ee 
IT PAYS TO 


Oh, yes, there are certain musicians so famous 
that they “do not need to advertise.” George 
Bernard Shaw, who was sixty-five years old on 
July 26, made some birthday remarks anent this 
subject. “Stop advertising myself”! he said. “On 
the contrary, I must do it more than ever. Look at 
Pears’ Soap. There is a solid house, if you like, 
but every wall is still plastered with their adver- 
tisements. If I were to give up advertising my busi- 
ness would immediately begin to fall off.” 
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Ward-Stephens’ Unique Position in the Musical 
World 


Camille Saint-Saéns -is one of the few musicians who 
won recognition as a-great pianist, a great organist and a 
great composer: - The world is willing to allow a man the 
distinction of being great in one ‘line of endeavor, but is 
very ‘jealous of crediting him with greatness in two: It is 
only today that Franz Liszt is coming into his own as a 
composer ; his fellow artists would not allow him the double 
distinction of “greatest pianist” and “great composer.” 
Inspired by the great masters, Ward-Stephens very early 
in life made up his mind to be no one sided musician, and 
today he holds a unique position in the musical world. 

At the age of five he was playing the piano in: public, 
entirely by ear, as a boy prodigy. At the age of seven he 
was given his first piano lessons, and when eleven took up 
the study of the organ.: He held his first organ position 
when but twelve years of age; playing at that time in Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, Newark, In his: early 
teens he became a piano pupil of William H. Sherwood 
and: studied organ with Samuel P; Warren. He was edu- 
cated at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., and upon 
completion of his course sailed for Europe, where he re- 
mained for a number of years. 

During his stay there Ward-Stephens studied with a 
number of Europe’s: masters, including Leschetizky, Rogen- 
thal, De Pachmann, Moszkowski, Dreyschock, Saint-Saéns, 





WARD-STEPHENS, 


An all-round musician. 


Massenet, Breitner, Sauer, Navritil and Widor. He lived 
in many countries with the sole idea of listening to the 
music of the people, and at the same time became a linguist 
of. no mean ability. He played as, both piano and organ 
soloist in practically every country, in Europe, and at the 
suggestion of Massenet he became interested in conducting 
and coaching singers in their operatic roles. Massenet re- 
marked at the time that “Ward-Stephens has one of the 
most poetic talents | have ever known,” while Saint-Saens 
said, “He has an unusually fine sense of rhythm.” ; 

In order that he might be better able to write music that 
would be vocal, Ward-Stephens studied the voice tor two 
years with Sbriglia in Paris, and this technical knowledge 
of the voice, along with his big musical equipment and ex- 
perience, has made him invaluable to singers of serious 
bent. : ; 
After returning to this country, he decided to give up 
his piano playing entirely and devote himself to composi- 
tion arid teaching. Campanini, recognizing his ability, 
offered him a position as a minor conductor at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, and during this period his worth as a 
teacher of artistic singing and interpretation was brought 
to light. Since then one can safely say that many of Amer- 
ica’s best concert singers have learned their art from 
Ward-Stephens. : 

As a composer of serious, artistic songs, he ranks second 
to none. Anna Case says, “His songs are as fine as many 
of those written by the best foreign composers,” while 
Florence Hinkle (Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon) claims, “His 
songs should be a model for American song writers.” 

At the time Yvette Guilbert first visited this country no 
one could be found who could satisfactorily accompany 
her on the piano. Finally her manager called upon Ward- 
Stephens and persuaded him to “come out of his shell and 
accept the task. His artistic work in this capacity will 
long be remembered by those who were fortunate enough 
to hear this delightful combination. ; 

Ward-Stephens has always contended that singers pay too 
little attention to “musical” singing; that they become ab- 
sorbed in “tone production” to such an extent that they 
become blind to what tone production is really for; namely, 
only a means to an end. And the result is that year after 
year they go from one teacher to another, only to change 
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their thethod once again, finally. missing the thing they 
started out to get. 

Ward-Stephens served on the board of governors of the 
Musicians’ Club of New York City for two years, and one 
of his colleagues: said: “He: is-a credit to the profession; 
he is a man of fine mentality, great moral courage, splen- 
did principles, fearless in fighting for the right, frank, un- 
assuming, clean in thought and action, unselfish and untiring 
in his efforts to help others, and unquestionably one of the 
representative musicians: of our country today.” - Those 
who have studied with him speak in the highest terms of 
his musicianship, his kindliness and his character. 

M. S. 








Columbia University Concerts 




















TWENTY-EIGHTH Concert, AucustT 15. 


After a week’s vacation, Edwin Franko Goldman and 
his excellent band resumed activities on Monday. evening, 
August 15, at Columbia University. Despite the closing 
of the summer session at the university, which enjoyed an 
enrollment of nearly 12,000 students, one of the largest 
audiences of the season attended the concert. Mr, Goldman 
will give fifteen concerts during the last three weeks and 
end the series on September 2. 

Among the interested auditors on August 15 mention 
must be made of the juvenile band of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum of the city of New York, numbering forty, as 
guests of honor. Mr. Goldman seated this organization in 
a conspicuous position, in order to enable each and every 
member to watch the playing of the different instrumental- 
ists. The program comprised the “March of the Priests” 
from “Athalia,” Mendelssohn; “Mignon” overture, Thomas; 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” Massenet; two Goldman num- 
bers—“Star of the Evening” waltz and “Columbia” march; 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” and “Song of the Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser,” Wagner; cornet solo, aria from “Robert the 
Devil,” Meyerbeer; waltz, “Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
Strauss, and “American Fantasie,” Victor Herbert, to 
which were added as encores “Serenade,” Moszkowski, as 
well as Edwin ‘Franko Goldman’s popular “Sagamore” 
march and “A Bit of Syncopation.” 

TWENTY-NINTH Concert, AuGustT 16. 

On August 16 an all-Russian program comprised - the 
overture “A Life for the Tsar,” Glinka; “Pathetique” sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky; Rachmaninoff prelude; “At the 
Ball,” Tschaikowsky, sung by Helen Stover; “Chanson 
Triste,” Tschaikowsky; “Volga Boatmen’s Song” and 
“Caucasian Sketches,” Ivanoff. Encores' were demanded 
in plenty, consisting mainty of Goldman’s compositions for 
which special requests were made. 

A word of praise is’ due Conductor Goldman for the 
musicianly rendition of Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” sym- 
phony. 

Turetieta Concert, Aucust 17. 

The concert on August 17 was given in the gymnasium, 
due to the rain. The program, an all-Italian one, com- 
prised the “Cleopatra” march, Mancinelli; overture, “Wil- 
liam Tell,” Rossini; “Menuet,” Boccherini; excerpts from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; sextet from “Lucia,” Doni- 
zetti; excerpts from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, and excerpts 
from “Aida,” Verdi. 

Tuirty-First Concert, Aucust 18, 


The concert on Thursday evening, August: 18, contained 
exclusively comic opera selections, and likewise served to 
introduce to the large audience Nahan Franko, who con- 
ducted several of the program and encore numbers, all 
other works being conducted by Edwin Franko Goldman. 
The program was made up of the overture, “Beautiful 
Galathea,” Von Suppe; excerpts from “Erminie,” Jakobow- 
ski; waltz from “The Gypsy Baron,” Johann Strauss; ex- 
cerpts from “The Mikado,” Sullivan; three dances from 
“Tom Jones,” German; “March of the Toys,” from “Babes 
in Toyland,” Herbert, and excerpts from “Pinafore,” Sul- 
livan, 

Frieda Klink, contralto, was the soloist, singing with 
unusual effect “O Promise Me,” from “Robin Hood,” De 
Koven, and as an encore, “My Laddie.” 


“Don’t Go to the Woods” 


“Don’t go to the woods,” writes Sascha Jacobinoff, 
violinist, from California, “especially if you contemplate 
giving a concert.. I went for a tramp recently up into 
the hills to get inspiration. I wanted to play well at my 
orchestral appearance, because it was one of the best op- 
portunities | had so far had to play before discriminating 
music lovers of San Francisco, and so I went up into 
the eternal hills and laid down with my hands behind 
my back and gazed up into the waving tree-tops. Great 
stuff that, very idyllic, etc., but along with the inspiration 
I gathered, I brought away with me from that day-dream 
in the woods one of the finest cases of poison oak on 
record. A trying experience it was, too, for they took 
the bandages off my poor aching arms-just long enough 
for me to play my concerto and my encores, and then put 
‘em on again. I‘m no temperamental mollycoddle, but be- 
lieve me, I don’t want to play mafy concerts like that 
one! No, not even if I get just as good notices.” 


Wadler Plays for Royalty 
The following cable was received by the family of Mayo 
Wadler, the American violinist who is playing abroad: 
“Mayo played for Queen Rumania, Princess of Spain and 
other royalty. Tremendous enthusiasm. Many promise 
patronage.” 


Miller Opens Pittsburgh Class September 1 

McClurg Miller, who has spent the summer in New 
York, where he has been assistant to Alfredo Martino and 
also an earnest student, is leaving the metropolis in time 
to open his Pittsburgh studios September 1. 
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Dallas, Tex., is to celebrate its first Music Day on Sep- 
tember 25, , 

Cyril Musgrove of Winnipeg was drowned. recently. 

Adelaide Gescheidt. has. travelled 6,000 miles since July 17. 

The Goldman .Concert .Band concludes its. season at Colum- 
bia University. next week. 

Edwin Bachmann succeeds. Sandor Harmati as second vio- , 
linist of the Letz Quartet. 

Pavlowa will) start her forthcoming 
Quebec. 

Allan Hinckley, of .Kansas City, was a recent visitor in 
New York, 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are “among the most popular 
attractions of the pianistic world.” 

Galli-Curci sang to a record audience at Ocean Grove on 
August 20. 

Otokar Bartik is convalescing at Marienbad from an eye 
operation, 

Emma A. Dambmann will resume vocal instruction in New 

_ York about September 20. 

Florence: Easton, who- has-been: spending the summer in 
Germany, will sail for this country September 3. 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein: has been ordered to surrender 

the Manhattan Opera House. 

Clara Clemens has been engaged for a long Scandinavian 
tour next spring. 

Mme. Liszniewska is spending her vacation with her chil 
dren and her sister-in-law in Sussex, England. 

Nelson Illingworth will. introduce Marx Oberndorfer’s 
“Prison Songs” next season. 

Cecil Arden is having her portrait painted by J. Campbell 
Phillips. 

Mayo Wadler played for royalty. 

George Reimherr -is continuing to give summer concerts. 

The Music Temple of America soon will begin a series of 
song campaigns by which it expects to raise over $20,- 
000,000 for disabled and needy soldiers. 

Olive Nevin repeated her fine success of last summer at 
the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, July 24.and 31, 

Mrs. ‘Russell Duane has written .a poem in honor of Cecile 
de Horvath, entitled “Altar Candles.’ 

May Mukle is in America again, but will return to England 
the end of February. 

A. Buzzi-Peccia will-resume teaching about September 1. 

Rafaelo Diaz scored a success in recital. at Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., August 7. 

Edouard Hesselberg. will teach at Music 
School in Chicago next season. 

Ethel Jones never: uses. the same program twice unless 
especially requested. 

Milan Lusk has written a transcription for violin and piano 
of the sextet from “The Bartered. Bride.” 

Oscar Nicastro will play. extensively in this country next 
season. 

Ruano ' Bogislav. made . three. successful 
London and is now in Spain. 

Dr. William Rhys-Herbert has completed a new operetta 
which he has. called “Bill Tell.” 

Hans Kindler had a narrow escape from serious injury 
in an airplane accident. 

Boris: Hambourg, the cellist, has had a successful summer 
season. in England. 

Ethel Leginska and her pupils are having a wonderful trip 
in Europe. 

A Handel opera festival was held. in Géttingen 

On page 7 A. L. Powell tells some interesting things about 
light and music. 

A recital of. Poldowski’s works was given at Bar Harbor, 
Me., August 2. 

Wassili Leps and his orchestra have completed another 
successful season at Willow Grove Park. 

The National American Music Festival features only.. the 
American born artist, the American born composer and 
the English language. 

Levitzki’s nine recitals in Sydney were given before very 
large audiences. 

Alma Simpson promises some real novelties on her pro 
grams next season. 

Margaret Romaine, soprano of the Metropolitan, is one of 
five gifted sisters. 

Ava A, Scott, of Spray, N. C., has been in New Yorke study- 
ing with Clara Novello Davies. 

Emmy Destinn is at her castle in Prague preparing her 
repertory for her transcontinental tour. 

Dan Beddoe was presented with a wreath by the Omicron 
Chapter of the Sinfonia Fraternity of America. 

Concerts will be given at the Stadium next season on a 
larger scale than ever before. 

Aurore La Croix was married to Henry Homer Hay on 
August 15. 

Birgit Engell will return to America early in January. 

Thomas J. Kelly will continue to teach at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music next season. 

Gifts are being given for charity in memory of. Caruso. 

Gatti-Casazza denies that Charles Marshall has been en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Riemenschneider motored from Cleve 
land to the White Mountains. 

Tom Burke has been released by the National Concerts, Inc. 

Tarasova’s first New York recital next season takes place 
on November 23. 

Dr. Victor Baier, warden of the American Guild of Organ 
ists, died on August 11. 

Rudolph Ganz will begin his work with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra about October 15 ’ 
“The Four Winds,” a prize winning chorus by Franz C, 
Bornschein, is being published by J. Fischer & Bro, 

On page 16 Paul Shirley tells how the foreign born artist 
who has done well in America can help repay his debt. 

Italo Montemezzi was married yesterday in Paris to Kath- 
erine Leith, of New York. 

George Lowell Tracy died at his home in Brighton, Mass., 
August 12: 

Minnie Egener and Louis Hasselmans were married on 
August 22. 
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AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
December, January, March, April 
Leading Contralto Exclusive Management: 
Chicago Opera er: — MAYER 


“No woman now on the concert stage has a voice of like opulence and color.”—Boston Transcript. New York 


ANN THOMPSON EARL MEEKER 


PIANIST BARITONE 
Exclusive Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Ave, Room 1111, New York 
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Brown, Eddy .....sseecsecsesesecuse Long Branch, N. J. Frank, Ethel.........0scescecseceeeseeees Rockport Mass. Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J...... Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Brown, Mary Houghton............+++0++ Rockford, Ill. Fremstad, Olive ..-+.cecccccccecscccceseuseusens "Maine Hemper, Ruth ..............,.. Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
PS Cac cviwercecenvessstyeces Los Angeles, Cal) © Ppitses Aline. )5256isssscdacacves coe vcoeee dene New York Kingston, Morgan .......scseseccereesrecvess Glencoe, Ill. 
Burdette, Lola Florence............+++ Hurricane, W. Va. Kittay-Vito, Theodore...... send cae ge CaS Milan, Italy 
CME Used ev sccbechscite sihant Tarrytown, N. Y. G Klibansky, Sergei.............seeeeee: y...Seattle, Wash. 
RE et en Teh Paterson, N. J. Gatritowitsch, Ossip E Klink, Frieda .........scssscscceescsccevesees Deal, N. J. 
Burton, Arthur M. ........scsssecveccesscees Geneva, Ill. Gale . Biovens Beer? 8S: Serer Shieh tila koe Ny Knupfer, Walter ............seeeeeeeeeerseennees Europe 
ee OE Ee rey Estes Park, Colo. Goi? Curci i ct A alg es ea dik iii ton OFS, N ¢ Koerner, Arthur ........+002cseeeeeeeeees St. Paul, Minn. 
Buzzi-Peccia, A..........++: Stresa, Lago Maggiore, Italy Galt. Martha C ds hdbact a! eee a ts teat 1 —— G Kortschak, Hugo .......ssssseeeeeseeee Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dt, WOUND nsec ccxsousevtuvaccupastren Sen Girt, A..F, eee pee i To eetee ass abate seer eay anton, a. Koshetz, Nina ...........sesseesers Water Witch, N. J. 
waned Cc Geodon Ele nt 1eap sats fy Negi? yah» hea POE SE Woodstock, N. Y. 
ED S's os Adare é cma eben seek cain oa'ete see uro; 
Campanari, Giuseppe ...........0ss0ee00e Cincinnati, Ohio Gardner, Samuel .................eeeeeeees Paris, France Kriens, Christiaan:........... REE. = % = R 
Comeelt: Seeel Be., cisc0seevsenkyseve Severance, Kan, Garrigue, Esperanza ...............+....c,.ses New York . ; : “ge bite Ta 
Comme Beremnt, Je. cc cecsctcacssesectstbones England Gebhard, Heinrich..............:.s+sse+0- Norfolk, Mass. L 
Caek> Tie] Wren Goecs cbs ccsccbawersenas The Adirondacks Gehrkens, Prof. Karl W.......0+.++:+-- RE a IR gee Sb vg sts ca’ 3 vine.n' 18040 0458 648 Staatsburg, N. Y. 
oe A EOE errr rer eT. Nantucket, Mass. Genovese, Nana...............00s000 yt te, ee a Reo ere eerie rer eee Stockbridge, Mass. 
Ce Re niches o.60cags on cdubheenee Goask Biwer, Gn Ue NR, BMG ioc ode ci devices vvedseceane Ravinia Park, Il. Lang, Margaret R........ sabe wawesal New Boston, N. H. 
CM: MAR ck accine sc ceolha cake «cer Hanover, German PNT - MOOR cb kev ccittictieovad per Saranac, N. Y. Lafikow, Edward..........ccssecscesess Spring Lake, N. J. 
CE NRE oh 5 diet cde avons eee- aed Southampton, L. 1. Given, Thelma .............ecceeeees poe Perimn cen Mass. Laurenti, Mario .......... (date taaen pee Woodstock, N. Y. 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. William R..... Shelbourne, N. H. Golde, Elizabeth ..............0.eeeeees Whitefield, N. H. Lazar, Idis ..........cccccececececeeeees Cleveland, Ohio 
Chmmalen: DERPIB 5 obi soc ccecdsccduses eet Eiteelond Pack; Til. =  Gete, Weete 6ec ccc vvwideccvesccovces WN, Dei es ER NE os fie ch ics vciccvecavasderens Ogunquit, Me. 
Cherniavsky SYOO ia verebehsaces es cesadasenuges Praiin TI RID oo con oeeesgevanseepensbey Quebec, Canada Leginska, LS By 02" Paar eee Tae > rere Europe 
Clarke, Ethel ...s.ccccseveveseeescsers Round Lake, N. Y. Gotthelf, Claude ...............ssseseeeves Paris, France Leonard, Isabel ............cccccvcsseves Ottawa, Canada 
Clark, MGrQuerite: ..sccsiasvsvcsccscccsycce Ree ON ERR RE eer ay SSS eS ee ae re pre te Serer Cleveland, Ohio 
| 
is Cc H KE | N TEL MA 
L L Aeolian Hall, New York 
“America’s Own Master Pianist” STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART RECORDS 
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eee ee TEL Te TELE EEE Woodstock, N. Y. 
AU OUNOR, TONNE ik ois aie on 68s vee oF) ld ees New York 
a Ee ey ere mre a er, | Australia 
Lewis, Goldina de Wolf .............006 Newport, N. H. 
EN a de ne San eee naa Alameda, Cal. 
Lindgren, Lyi. o:0.000secersiscscvensvese’ Flushing, L, I. 
Liszniewska, Marguerite Melville................. England 
Littlefield, A gicig at degli aaphaet pe REE: Marlboro, Me. 
pete ME Mac ica vi se dnb tiers canbekites Chicago, Ill. 
EAM, VUE Fas vnc Niet when dev diescens tues Boston, Mass. 
Luyster, WME MLR 2.. cahcws oe es East Brookfield, Mass. 
Lyone, JONG: ERGOIY. . . « s ociniescsces ced Bellingham, Wash. 
M 
Mat camel. Mire TTS, ii cis na ncnsccecnnccuee New York 
PED, FONE ooo s cnc Vanicseuweuee Noroton, Conn 
SERTNER, TEUGUES. voc ips sdckanctbdescenseuereet Italy 
MacArthur, Pauline Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
DENEIOU, PUMONCE: occ covvcccvensevetteecue Ravinia, lil. 
MEREIRNGR, FIOM occ oc cecstsvencczevevesesselen Europe 
CANN. Ao 5 bck cute ne en's veswinen cnvadens Europe 
BE Maa oo hde saws masas buns vend Center Lovell, Me. 
Malkin, govea ue RL A's ois oa 6a b auee aes Arcadia, Mich. 
BN IN, Choc ot) cccccsececeentmnes Sea Gate, L. I 
SR I EG cvs kwdeess ccc ktenadtn Ferron Park, Wis 
ES a ay Larchmont Manor, N. Y. 
Mareh, Prank T.. Jf... <0 cesses Wolfeville, N. S:, Canada 
Martinelli, Giovanni .............00-. Buenos Aires, S. A. 
MOP CIEIIII Soe io. 5. sp 0s 2s pk Kap ee c ekusee Aad Europe 
Martina GAGVARIE 6 in. ccc cc cccecenses Greenwich, Conn. 
ES rer ee Oshawa, Ont., Canada 
OS ee accuse Codeusbevaeteres Warren, Ohio 
ERO RINE aio ks ot vuntecen vege chknns Europe 
BE SIRIUS oo dive cccdtaccncesetcacsas Camden, Me. 
ON IE TG oS bcs Gs 665 4 sb cso Sag pase see Belfast, Me. 
WEA OMS oie es 6 chases tudes .... Toms River, N, J. 
og SR ort ree tt wih anaes Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEONG GUND: Saks ivacescsdcceemecs San Francisco, Cal. 
WOU, WUMNGRS. oc vdiccetsuccrcsses ee» New City, N. Y. 
PERRRNE FO Wieskccaetccccdcctenesconnes Wawona, Cal. 
Middleton, ETP Pe Pe Shelter Harbor, R. I. 
ONO RBG. cca se vccchcsenipacececnvtates Omaha, Neb. 
MS UE << Sac ¥b.eo ct pak aenbods 49 ¥ekes New York 
MEUNRT TINE 26's i ck dkecicscesctstonces Lake George, N. Y. 
Ps SUIS ak es pis ons cp ckdwnveebeee’ Paris, France 
pO EN ESS" OEE OCP TES CLR eee Corona, L. I. 
WE MR ss coc ess ak ceveanseeuas Brownville, Neb. 
Miriam, NE cd: aus Cie wae dawesel Glenn Dale, Md. 
ey. a EERE EEE OCCT Rio de Janeiro, S. A. 
RE PR TS ee er ere Asbury Park, N. J. 
Ms: COORG isos se ioe cde bees Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Miquelle, Renée Longy................ Lake Placid, N. Y. 
DEON TINO «on vcn.cccccccseccasourewses Europe 
MN 649 4. 60 a0rs'e'ys d's ech wane «Via es Paris, France 
Monger, W. Percival........... Delaware Water Gap, P 
Deh, (SOON nde ns eced tas ecsntoeeeeeass te The Orient 
ON TR cs cus bcs cdi bhi ceeuaken eee Buffalo, N. Y. 
WOON, CUMIN oo vcs as ov ce cecteetieceiuceuns Lyons, France 
Morris, Edmon..............- Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OUTIL Oa s 6 50 5k0 bo oases paeeee Woodstock, N. H. 
Mott, Alice Garrigue...........+++++4+ Long Lake, N. Y. 
WE TON a's carat kan vosnad oo caenwed Pittsfield, Mass 
MEUNIOC TRMNOTIOR ioc vei ccvcceacsss Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wii, GOIN 65 ooo cs ss ca ceoeceees Buenos Aires, S. A. 
Myer, Haward J... s0scseceecee Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
N 
Namara, Marguerite..........ceeeeeeees Great Neck, L. & 
Nash,  FPORNGOG coco eckscs cccceccasTecthcepavesseess France 
Nevin, Arthur ........ is eK o mani Peterboro, “ H. 
Nevin, GUGe cccasietdc es Scacvessage Atlantic City, N. 
Neumann, Fi. CRRA Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Newbold, "Elizabeth...........6. Westport, Lake Champlain 
Nicastro, MEE oles ovbdes caketese 6s Caracas, Venczuela 
Nicolay, Constantin ........,cecsecevcsses Paris, France 
WWiGtOOM, PRINT 43 ved os pede ip petevarss Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
Wheleent, FO os vee cc aveg eects ccc coecoctessousesse Europe 
Wisma Ns ceveist ariel. Cie Charles City, Ia. 
Niessen-Stone, Matja ...........sseeees London, England 
Wale. 1. SONU ss ones ci chec net chexaptes Rockport, Mass. 
Noodiitilts TONG. cos cas vcnccestcesene Asbury Park, N. J. 
Northrup, Grace.........-sssccsecees San Francisco, Cal. 
Nyiregyhhazi......ccessscccccccccesecoress Westkill, N. Y. 
oO 
pe Oe er EEE OE eee Kyburz, Cal 
Olshansky, Bernardo .........+++++055 Southampton, L. I 
Ornstein, Le0......c cc cccccccsccescscvioes New Hampshire 
P 
Pamplin, Jessie S.....-.ccccccseseece St. Petersburg, Fla. 
reap i ds daveseavexvaaer en Little Silver, N. J. 
Di, A 2 is leks e cody 8.0.06 6an epee London, England 
Patton, Fred ...:cccccccsccccvsecssceces Highland, N. Y. 
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NN: TR ns 5's waned a eetens Los Angeles, Cal. 
RC, CDE oh vated s oes o00d cspane Plymouth, Mass. 
i ge Be ay are er Good Ground, L. I. 
PE EEE. beds vbviweiccieceenchUreins Paris, France 
I, GNU 0p. cigdavcs ode verenden vie euswetavees Maine 
NE, A MOOUED intake oa ca dob ede s Cougs es de randiagees Maine 
PS POOR eS Heed acdind iss vs audnlee Greensboro, N. C. 
I NS ES CES eck etanee chbaabueewad urope 
PTUs CIOOUIE 55 Bias CA eas a au coe ncdaWeg vas 00Rb ia 
eG I Sis viaice'on'e's o4i c's Be 0a Bex eas Bedford 
2 Q 
CO, ME, 8 cian vss vceinduadwepy die uan Lee, Mass. 
R 
Radamsky, Serge ............000- Merriewold Park, N. Y. 
NG rth. vous Vairnnndn oka cidit Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
NE TONE ans we Hak deenss ceeasaees Raymond, 
ET Ns vines ine kya Chapouleaseccawssus Europe 
Reimherr, George ..............+. Merriewold Park, N. Y. 
PG PUN 5 cis ccdcennane ¢cVbumecnceal Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson, Martin ...............+. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
Riegger, Neira Saige ae die. 5 Cleese oo eRe Catskill Mts., N. Y. 
Riegger, Wallingford................+- Burkehaven, N. H. 
CS Win ct ven Gade win sacave wren Norwich, N. Y. 
Ms PONE bai scadvdgskadivenaicte Underwood, N. Y. 
Rimini, SINT 55 oc CRN habisnRes Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Rio, Rn or ic cs: liuee cladapae Taos, New Mexico 
I NS... 0 nn crs Ene cde chenone ces" Brookline, Mass. 
Robinson, OL Re Re rie San Antonio, Tex. 
Robinson- BOM MEP Biee ci ba kededee sek ontads Paris, France 
Roeder, Carl M REPO Ae Pee eee Center Harbor, N. H. 
| ON oan 3 6 <ed chee reels obaabbe eat a 
Romaine, Margaret ...............+. Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Roselle, a Rockaway Park, sad Ne 
NE I are kd 0 5:50 66.4 0:8 10. tis nde RCHR ER ee 
Rosenbaum, Hulda L...............00% Lake Placid, N. °v. 
PI WH ncn 60065 64 ce dent Timmins, Ont., Can. 
EE, SN ad ic wis cnvivdr condi eres Madrid, Spain 
CHIE nk Fis Goud Wastes xs eckadedadeces Rome, Italy 
Rybner, Dr, Cornelius .............00: Tannersville, N. Y. 
Ss 
I Ce ils va oats abbas wae eR eed Europe 
UE CIs SUL So eccne bikie sos 64 Samana alee Europe 
EE BE hs ks a ck evans ve aeanende South America 
Ng ONS A ERE RO op Sapa The Adirondacks 
ec ekaani eowke ede Yonkers, N. Y. 
en. vac eacntecebeina Bar Harbor, Me. 
NEN, I satay oc 04 Us dae cavdcvn baw Stamford, N. Y. 
a Tiskealaplee pp agin Era Eitri e Iy eee: South America 
Schmuller, Alexander............escceceee Baarn, Holland 
SCHOCN= ENE, ANE . coo. sc ccc ccscccecs Berlin, Germany 
I I i sauie dae dinevh near kendo Nyack, N. Y. 
ONUONOIN EHUUEG oo csc cercoenicarceveveseetecs Lee, Me. 
schitumastiqknemike, Mme... .....csccccevececess California 
SNe oor nc 6s cksckonee eb eenauenates Europe 
pO RE SSE Great Barrington, Mass. 
ees SD PUMNOIE oo cc's cicacbc caansan Macdonough, N. Y. 
Seagle, SR ee ain, Cuan ae amie Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
SAE BUI uid 6 ot 5: ok dy sos pda dcontews Peterboro, N. H. 
A vis cae bi cee 5 ib abedes Piedmont, Italy 
NI ie osc ac¢ oce'e Kekvbse teceeees London, England 
ee sect Udy i ck0s000 cath ddeestvoeceenee Europe 
I ON cn wins ckaccenesseede Marina Grande, Italy 
EL MIE” dees Viwdesecddceceténsacncenven Euro 
Se MPU ss Gs bs conctcrcvcesdes Silver Creek, N. Y. 
ME aris cies cvcewescvacs Huntington, W. Va. 
EN icdrv sup scen ceuseo te Southampton, L, I. . 
ET EE, cacedi-scenccsddveosdvate Canadian Rockies 
Smith, Tana apy = aaa Stroudsburg, Pa. 
ED oCb Fick e's enced eae cabent Alton Bay, N. H. 
Soder- MET CCL SCT vo donccece soviet ons Pocono, Pa. 
I ok. cacosicbssreunctusdeeeaceweaaved Europe 
Sorrentino, Umberto ................. Wading River, L, 1. 
EDD 0. v.iieKaavs vectvdsendvewtaseueseves Europe 
i 5 ik saenemmweti ogi Bristol, England 
EY 6 ik 0 cba eed owe hbase We Wequetonsing, Mich. 
SE Cy fs wo’, Kovbdeveiicescewes Beechhurst, L. I. 
RMN.) So. b sce veeneens seWensavedes Europe 
SUM TEINOIOOD Sc bb évdcvccecceccducceds Seattle, Wash. 
EINE sl asses ncicecie'ccre vcceet Twin Lakes, Conn 
i ee a ere ee Winsted, Conn. 
EE os vk ccanneevesebesces Pittsfield, Mass. 
SURO MINE Eis b5 dncvcctcccvcvcteces Woodstock, N. H. 
ONG 6 i «ch ids co cetecccocbescouye France 
et aces Fae | ee POLEL EE EEE Long Branch, N. J. 
Storr, Bie Cia 2 ge i White Plains, y i A 
SPIN ga cc onccvukecsugassuaneeew iis Europe 
Stults, Monica Graham................. Grand Lake, Colo. 
SON WU MEE FAO sos cccccccicsiveceée Grand Lake, Colo. 
WUMMOUI MAMET owns oc ceccscccnces Highland Park, III. 
SN IN CI his coc ce bccvcdchvccsecs Rockport, Mass. 
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Se ee ee Seabright, N. J. 
ST RS Pear nrg ee Montville, N. J. 
T 
EE gw ee a cna es cshevwantcebel Europe 
IN oo as 6 05 Soka aon bemedeew eee Europe 
Thibaud, Jacques.... eeKa . France 
Thomas, Jeannette. . Asbury ‘Park, N. J 
Thomas, John ......... .....Colorado Springs, Col. 
Thomson, Grace Chalmers ............ Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
1 8 j eee White ennentee N. H. 
Tillotson, Betty aie aihecda de ey .Canada 
te khang Sib ese KAVc0' Cater ables New York 
I Bk akin Canis piees votes ns Stamford, N. Y. 
Ts anc othe dks cdicen due La Crosse, Wis. 
NE on 6.0.99 aveeneebseea ecu sees Westerly, R. L 
ik. «hatin s uae hin bine c cousins ee cas mehe Italy 
I EE Mi Lada cos xs asd ene cand ene Greenville, Me. 
Pleas b6.6 0X sin ceebdas North East Harbor, Me. 
TURMNG, Phy AMUMATEE . vccccccccccasdetees Whitefield, N. H, 
(RS Sy ea Cer rer rere Victoria, B. C. 
Vv 
Wet: ERG Ge iidccedveneiscscccscvers Shoreham, L. I. 
Vanderpool, Frederick W............. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Van der Veer, Nevada .............. Lake George, N. Y. 
Weld RUNOOR: DERE ss hace os ccctavetucgbibsbene Europe 
Van Emden, i RE RR NETS Lake Placid, N. Y 
Van Gordon, SRR RR SE m een, ( ‘amden, Ohio 
Van Surdam, PEGs cbs Gicac cdkvenees oun Pacific Coast 
Vecsey, Ferenc bivepebeaveeVedbceda te Buenos Aires, S. A 
WIE oaLCeb babs veo cs ee cevewccecectaae Paris, France 
te Serer: treet ye Old Forge, N. Y. 
Von Doenhoff, Albert .................. Highmont, N. Y. 
NE I 56 55.0 Fade curtentstdseeedeadeent Europe 
Ww 
edness cedhartensiedenl veacibintkes Europe 
Ee acntaccndssenthedsdeden Cincinnati, Ohio 
Watahwaso, Princess.............6.0++ Long Branch, N. J. 
I Ne sb egabwias oh ae va Lake George, N. Y. 
I, Cn kn cane bon cb Veena caleeserbiahas Maine 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic................New York 
Weaver, A Se ar ene Valparaiso, Ind. 
Whitaker, es ava due dunes beie Dorchester, Mass. 
WE, CIID diac panded ccvecdncccves Manchester, Vt. 
ee SEO ec vctevces vecccteuveekcer’ Sayner, Wis 
ie le Tile Brielle, N. J. 
» 9 “Ss 2 Sen New York City 
IE, INU in 564-0 0500 dines cue Merriewold Park, N,. Y. 
EE Wh ideas edrdbvdreccencaceus Stamford, N. Y. 
PG RIE Die kc idee os cue ens eek eee Tyngsboro, Mass. 
¥ 
BARON Sic ce cu des Coeusetenscacediveen Mt. Baldy 
Yon, Pietro A........Settimo Vittone (Piedmonte), Italy 
Yon, S. Constantino...Settimo Vittone (Piedmonte), Italy 
MOO 7a a6 vee tig de'nde ceed eeevabenn scene Orland, Me. 
UENO Dai cb ccc caacvenseweteesdees de Fayette, Ohio 
WU EMR Ec ices ccccccccteboudes Whitney Point, N. Y. 
MT ER, Vs vadecadencedasacencss Brussels, Belgium 
Zz 
I Stee i Cece ates Kexeseenti Patchogue, L. I 
pe EE OPT eT ree ee) 
EE ob eaten ccawade sb eb Wale aces Wilmette, II. 
ID i n.0e 5 Hakadedarbess vite Kansas City, Kan. 
BN | ree eer Florence, Italy 
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“Who has made the greatest success of 


FAN N | NG Baritone 





RECITAL CONCERT 
ORATORIO 





all the American singers this Summer.” 
—London Sunday Times 


Exclusive Management 
DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


H.B. TURPIN atthe Piano SALDWIN PIANO 





GERHARD 


“THE LIEDER SINGER PAR EXCELLEN 





MEZZO 
SOPRANO 


AVAILABLE ONLY 
From October, 1921, to 
End of February, 1922. 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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LETZ QUARTET 


HANS LETZ, 1st§Violin 

EDWIN BACHMANN, 2nd Violin 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola 
HORACE BRITT, ’Cello 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 


“THEY DRAW NEARER ‘THE FLONZALEYS’ THAN ANY QUARTET THAT BOSTONIANS CURRENTLY HEAR.”—-Boston Transcript. 
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LOS ANGELES SUMMER NOTES 


Cal., August 7, 1921,—Following the ex- 
ample of Paris and New York, and meeting a long felt 
need, Los Angeles: now has a Three Arts Club, and the 
earnest workers who have made this possible have obtained 
a very beautiful residence for the home of students who 
may pursue special subjects in ideal surroundings. One of 
the fine homes in a very accessible locality has been secured 
by the board of directors, who entertained press repre- 
sentatives at a delightful tea yesterday, and the gratifying 
information was given out that there are already a number 
of students established in the luxurious rooms, and several 
applications have been received although registration day is 
not until September 

Mrs. Jennie Hagan Goodwin is president of the club, 
and her long and successful connection with the music de 
partment of the Normal School, and her experience in club 
work combined with an unbounded enthusiasm for students 
and their possibilities make her the ideal person for the 
head of such a club, and she is fortunate in, having the 
assistance of an efficient body of offcers. 

The place chosen for the Three Arts Club is not only 
a beautiful home for students, with surroundings not usually 
obtainable, but it is also so commodious that recitals are 
possible and lectures will be given every month by the very 
best authorities in each branch of art. 

[he summer programs presented by Sid Grauman, under 
the direction of Mischa Guterson, are of sufficient variety 
to please every taste and are of value to musicians. An all- 
Russian program was the attraction for July 31 with Otae 
Gygi, court violinist to King Alfonso of Spain, as soloist 
The program comprised selections by Moussorsky, Chopin, 
I'schaikowsky, Weiniawski, Rachmaninoff and Glinka. To 
add to the instructive and educational value of these con 
certs, below each number is a short account of the com- 
poser’s works, ; 

Today's program is a “Summer Program” with the fol 
lowing appropriate selections : “Midsummer Night's Dream,” 


Los Angeles, 


Mendelssohn; “Moonlight Sonata,” Beethoven; . “Brook- 
let,” Grieg; “Maytime,” Romberg, and “Summer Evening 
Waltz,” Walteufel. 

The new president of the Dominant Club is one of the 
best known sopranos in Los Angeles, Mrs. Bertha Vaughn, 
a singer of great personal attractions, a most successful 
teacher, and her charm will add much to the interest of the 
club this season, 

Edwin Francis Schallert, brilliant writer and music 
critic on the Times, with his bride, formerly Arta Baum- 
garten, herself a writer, have returned from their wed- 
ding journey and were the honored guests at a reception 
at the residence of Mr. Schallert’s mother. Many are the 
good wishes for. the happiness of these young people. Mr. 
Schallert’s parents. were among the first patrons of music 
in Los Angeles; he. has grown to manhood here in his 
birthplace, and his progress has been watched with affection 
and pride, 


BELLINGHAM MUSIC ITEMS 

Bellingham, Wash., July 12, 1921.—What proved to be 
the most attractive musical event of the season was pro- 
duced at the Normal School Auditorium when Michael De 
Caro, Italian. baritone, appeared in concert recital. © This 
was his final concert before his departure for Italy where 
he will prepare for the opera at Milan Conservatory. Fol- 
lowing his Italian group, he was accorded a ten minute 
ovation. Mr. De Caro sang fourteen selections and was 
repeatedly encored. He sang groups in English and French 
as well as in Italian. He was in good voice and held his 
audience spellbound. 

A special musical program of both solos and duets (vocal) 
was rendered by Ruth Leyshon and Paul Thompson at the 
Normal School Auditorium, July 13. 

The Normal Men’s Association banquet, held at the 
Pheasant Tea Rooms, was the occasion for music by a 
three piece orchestra, and community singing led by J. V. 
Coughlin, who graduated from the Community Singing 


Class conducted by L. S. Pilcher last: winter. There were 
sixty members in attendance at the banquet. . 

Maud Williams presented her pupils -in‘ recital Thursday 
evening, July 4, at the Bellingham School of Music studio. 
Those appearing were’ Marion Silby, Madalene’ Hess, 
Dolores Farnung, Betty Barlow, Eleanor Roberts, Iola 
Crue, Irma Rule, Alaska Behnke, Margaret Thompson, 
Charles Halbert, Rosetta Smith, Ada Larson, Marion Lin- 
dell, Reta Humphries and Hazel Kenny. 

A vaudeville performance was staged at Liberty Hall on 
the evening of July 14, the Central Labor Council being. in 
charge with only local artists taking part. 

Edith R. Strange, local piano teacher, is spending her 
vacation at Lake Kachess. After August 1, Miss Strange 
will study with the eminent French pianist, Robert E. 
Schmitz, who will be the guest teacher at the Cornish School 
of Music, Seattle, for five weeks. 

Perhaps one of ‘the most entertaining pupils’ programs 
rendered in this city took place on June 30, when Lulu 
Caffee presented ten pupils in piano solos and duets before 
the Patriotic Orders, under the supervision of the Daugh- 
ters of Veterans at the hall in the Bellingham State Ar- 
mory. Those taking part were: Elanor Harvie, Alice 
Lyle, Agnes Sollie; Phyllis and Carvelle Sparks, Herriett 
McDonald, Virginia Ferguson, Pearl Martin, Alvin Martin 
and Miss Moldren, Others on the program were Fay 
Kelly, violin (pupil of John Roy Williams) ; William Mock, 
reader, pupil of his mother, Mrs. Wm. Mock, Every 
chair was occupied, extras being brought in. 

On the same evening Edith Strange presented four ad- 
vanced pupils at the Garden Street M. E. Church. . Those 
taking part were Mrs, Katherine Bong Goddard, pipe organ; 
Dorothy Miller, Eula Brown and Mary McAnnally, all 
piano, The fair sized Audience was very appreciative. 

Mme. Glen Estelle was delightfully surprised on Satur- 
day evening, July 16, when a number of her friends and 
pupils appeared and entertained her with music readings, 
games, dancing and refreshments. Dorothy Bridge, of 
Vancouver, sang a vocal solo, with Mme. Esty Avery at 
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the piano. Eva Barclay, of Vancouver, gave a number of 
dramatic readings; Verna McCartney, also of Vancouver, 
sang. Mabel Miller, Bellingham, played the saxophone 
and gave two whistling solos, with Edith Miller at the 
piano; piano solos were played by Chester Walton. Others 
present were Jessie Hall, Winnie Fred Harold, Vera Bissel, 
Dr. Burgess and Harols Jones of Vancouver; Miss Curtis, 
of New York City; Mrs. Chester Walton, Mrs. Helder 
and Vannesseh Helder, Marion Lain,-David Lain and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Ethel Gardner, Mrs. J. H. Prentice and Miriam Vest 
were hostesses, July 15, at the Aftermath Clubhouse when 
ak Faelton, of Boston, rendered a program of piano 
solos. 

E. Kothe, Pacific Coast manager of the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, is in the city in the interests of 
the Art Publication Society. 

The Bellingham School of Music, Mr. Boucher director, 


has officially adopted the Progressive Series of Piano Les-, 


sons, Miss Minnie Clark and Miss Maude Williams being 
the teachers who will complete and carry on the teaching 
of the work. Miss Clark is a pioneer teacher of the Pro- 
gressive Series. LV. © 


Hurlbut Sings and Lectures 


Spokane, Wash., July 26, 1921.—Harold Hurlbut, tenor 
and disciple of Jean de Reszke, sang at Seattle, July 25, and 
completely won his audience with his colorful singing. 
Possessing a voice of unusual richness, he nevertheless 
produces the topmost tones with astounding ease, a note- 
worthy example being the diminuendo on the two B flats 
in the aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys,” which he sang a half 
tone higher than the original key. Mr. Hurlbut also gave 
recently a most enlightening lecture on the technic of Jean 
de Reszke. Fresh from the chateau of the great master, he 
brought to his auditors a vivid picture of the great artist 
as he is today. Mr. Hurlbut portrayed the character of 
M. de Reszke and his mission as a teacher in a manner 
only possible to a devoted and faithful friend and pupil. 
He was compelled regretfully to refuse many invitations to 
hold a class in De Reszke technic in this city. M. 


Leginska and Pupils Enjoying Fine Trip 

According to news received, Leginska and her pupils 
are having a wonderful trip in Europe. They were al- 
most two weeks in Paris, six weeks in London, and later 
spent a few days on the east coast of Yorkshire, near 
Hull, where the famous pianist was born. 

The London String Quartet engaged Leginska for a 
concert in London at Aeolian Hall on June 14. The 
quartet played her “Three Poems for String Quartet” 


aH iM 
yr, 
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Ethel Leginska beside the remaining bit of Heury VIII's 

manor house in Chelsea, London. This is all that is left of 

the house where King Henry's widow, Catharine Parr, lived 

with her second husband, Thomas Seymour, and the prin- 

cess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. The pianist and the relic 

were photographed in July, 1921, for the MusicaL Courienr, 
by Clarence Lucas. 


and the pianist herself played as piano solos her own 

“Gargoyles of Notre Dame” and scherzo (after Tagore), 
and also appeared with quartet in the Brahms quintet for 
pianoforte and strings in F minor, op. 34. According to 
the Evening Standard, Leginska is a composer of “ex- 
cellent technic and ideas” whose Three Poems contained 

“passages that were extremely beautiful.” The Morning Post 
declared that “by her independence and skill Leginska is 
certainly a composer from whom something may be ex- 
pected.” 

On July 10, Leginska was engaged to appear with the 
Russian Ballet Orchestra at the Palladium, London, to 
repeat her two piano pieces. On this occasion she scored 
perhaps even greater success than on her first appearance, 
and all the papers were most enthusiastic in their recep- 
tion of her. 

Leginska is now in Paris. On September 7 she is sched- 
uled to sail for America from Naples. 


Mme. Liszniewska in England 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska is spending the month 
of August with her sister, Minnie Melville, a London 
singing teacher, at the latter’s summer home, Aldeburgh, 
Sussex, England. Mme. Liszniewska’s two children, Jan 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to —— depart ment up to date and to that end requests that all notices 


and prospectuses of musical prize contests 


sent to the Musical C 


rier so as to be included in this depart- 


ment. It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, to which intending candidates may 
apply directly for further information.—Editor’s note.] 


PrizEs, 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 

1,000 for an orchestral composition. The contest is open 
: composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
position will be played at “the final concert of the 1922 
North Shore Music Festival. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by iy- 
sured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, ‘Ill. 

De Pauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
irom three to five printed pages. The aim of the compe- 
tition is to stimulate interest in short organ compositions 
of real merit, and is open to American-born composers 
only, Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman 
Thompson, professor of organ, De Pauw University, Green- 
casfle, Ind. 

Mana-Zucca offers $500 for a quintet (piano and strings) 
by an American composer. Manuscripts are to be sent to 
the secretary of the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th street, New York. The contest closes No- 
vember 1, 1921, 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
setting or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque of Pandora,” 
with incidental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices, and 
score for a string orchestra (including harp and piano). 
All manuscripts must be sent in as first;class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. . For further information apply to Clara 
y Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort- 
schak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition will remain open 
until April 15, 1922. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs announces 
that it will give prizes for the best compositions by Cali- 
fornia resident composers in two classes as follows: Class 
1—Chamber music work ; trio, quartet or quintet, for strings 
and piano in three or four movements. Prize $300. Class 
2—-State song (words may be obtained from committee 
October 1, 1921). Prize for words, $25. Prize for music, 
$50. The competition is only open to composers and poets 
who are citizens of the United States and have been resi- 
dents of California for at least one year. The manuscript 





and Josselyn, are being educated in England and are with 
her for their vacation, In the middle of September she 
will go to Paris for a short visit, sailing for America on 
September 24 aboard the steamship Paris, resuming her 
work at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music about Oc 
tober 1. Mme. Liszniewska had a most exceptionally 
successful season last year and her master classes at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory kept her busy until a few days 
before her departure for Europe on July 30. 


Soldiers’ Excursion and Music 


An interesting musical program was provided for the 
large excursion of disabled ex-service men to Roton Point, 
Conn., on August 8 Through the courtesy of Emma 
Frohman and under the direction of Ted Barron, Lillian 
Ring, from the “Leave It to Jane” company, sang a group 
of Mr. Barron’s songs; Ula Shannon, premicre danseuse 
star of the “Broadway Brevities of 1920-21” company, 
gave several interpretative dances; Mary Fiemer, violinist, 


for the chamber music must be submitted on or before 
January 1, 1922, but no composition will be accepted earlier 
than December 1, 1921. The poem for Class 2 must be 
submitted on or before September 1,.1921, but no manu 
script will be received earlier than August 1, 1921. All 
manuscripts must be sent, charges prepaid, to American 
Music Committee, C. F. M. C., office of L. E. Behymer, 705 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degh Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codperation 
with the Double Quintet Society of Turin, announces an 
international competition for a chamber music composition 
for all or part of the following instruments: First violin, 
second violin, viola, cello, doublebass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. An indivisible prize of 5,000 
lire will be assigned to the work which proves deserving of 
it. A second prize of 3,000 lire, to be divided or not accord 
ing to the judgment of the jury, will be allotted to the 
work or works which are considered as being the next best 
after the first one rewarded. The limit for the receipt of 
manuscripts is fixed, without any prolongation whatever, 
for December 21, 1921. Complete details of this competi 
tion will be found in the Musicat Courter for August 18, 
page 20. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music offers one hundred 
scholarships valued from $80 to $600 each to deserving ap- 
plicants from any State in the Union, and which will entitle 
them to instruction for the term of seventeen weeks begin- 
ning with the opening of the school year, September 19, 
1921, in any of the following departments: Voice, violin, 
piano, elocution, band instruments and public school music 
Further information can be received from George C. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y., before September 1. 

A department of musical composition, providing three 
schol: airships, has been added to the American Academy in 
Rome. There will be one Prix de Rome winner in musical 
composition each year, the fellowship providing three years 
of residence and study in Rome, or two years in Rome and 
one year in Paris, for each scholarship. For further in- 
formation write to William Rutherford Mead, 101 Park 
avenue, New York City. 

Philip Berolzheimer, city chamberlain, and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer offer free organ scholarships at the Guilmant 
Organ School. Candidates must be eighteen years of age 
or over, and all applications be in by October 1. Further 
particulars can be secured through Dr. William C. Carl, 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th street, New York City 


accompanied by her brother, played several excellent solos; 
Charles Orr and Emma Hagen cooperated in a musical 
sketch, and William Collins sang three new songs—“Ilo,” 


“My Sunnyside Sal” and “Anna in Indiana”—the soldiers 
joining with enthusiasm in the catchy choruses, The 12th 
Regiment Police Reserve sand, Lieutenant Neuer leader, 
furnished the accompaniment for the singing as well as 
the dancing on the boat. The excellent program was en 
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Picturesque home of Lydia 
Lindgren at Flushing, L. 7., 


where the singer is spending 








her first vacation in this 
country in several years and 
a recent snap-shot of the at- 


tractive singer 
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RALPH LEOPOLD 
imerican pianist, who apent 
the entire month of July at 

y 
Ventnor VN. J 
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SNAPS OF THE ASHEVILLE, N. C., 
FESTIVAL. 
1 group of the artists, including Marie Sun- 
delius, Francis Macmillen and Paul Althouse. 
(Oval insert) A close-up of the three men- 
tioned soloists. The photographs were taken 
on the Vanderbilt estate. 








THEODORE SCHROEDER’S SUMMER CLASS 
AT LEE, ME. 
The well known Boston vocal instructor, with some 
of the pupils who comprised his class this year, was 
snapped after a weekly recital held by the artists 
coaching with Mr. Schroeder. From left to right: 
Anne Copeland, Minneapolis, Minn.; Emma Eames, 
2d, Bangor, Me.; Phillis Cleveland, of the Copley 
UP ON CAPE ANN Players, Boston, Mass.; Flora Phinney, Wareham, 
’ iy opmaintes Mass.; Mr. Schroeder; Charlotte Hodsdon, Fryeburg, 
Me.; Flora B. Smith, Bangor, Me.; Arila Faye Gun- 
noe, Huntington, W. Va., and Harriet Louise Grover, 
Lynn, Mass. ; 


Ernest R Voigt (left), for many 
years connetted with the Schirmer 
music interests, with Carl Engel of 
the Boston Music Company, at the 
former's summer home in Rockport, A PIANO AND VIOLIN FANTASY, 


l 7 de? ‘Sr ‘ 
Mase, Mr. Voigt has been having a Alerander Lambert, Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. Kreisler, enjoying the delights, 


long vacation this summer but ea . . > 
atmospheric and culinary, of picturesque Karlsbad, 


pecta to be back on the business end 


of music when winter comes. 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 


the well known singer, is another artist who is spending his 

summer vacation in America, Harly in the summer, he was 

at Spring Lake, N. J., where there is a fine golf course, no 

inappreciable attraction for anyone as fond of golf as this 

artist. He plays it well, too, for the other day he made a 

77, which may not mean much to the layman, but to the 

enthusiastic golfer speaks volumes. .Mr. Whitehill ts a good 

friend of Governor Edwards of New Jersey, whose quest he 

was at the “Big Fight”—otherwise the pugilistic encounter 

of Messrs. Carpentier and Dempsey. At present, Mr. White- 

ladys Aeman and Phillip Moeller, the dramatist, (left) at Longchamps racetrack, France. Mme. Arman is hill is at Manchester-in-the-Mountains, Vt., whence he ea- 
now on a trip through the devastated regions of that fair country, and spent a few days in Deauville. She gave pects to go to Lake George, returning to Spring Lake for 
a dinner party to Alfred Wolff, composer of “The Blue Bird” (in which she appeared at the Metropolitan the last week in August and Labor Day. At that time, Mr. 
Opera House last season), Mra. Wolff, and two other prominent guests, Alewander and Mrs. Steinert of Bos- and Mrs. Whitehill will have as their guests Mr. and Mrs. 
ton, Mme, Awman left New York in May, and has visited Sicily, North Africa, the desert of Sahara and other Henry Hadley (the latter better known to the musical 

noted places. (Photo by Royer, Paris.) public as Inez Barbour). 
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WILLIAM ©. CARL IN THE ADI- 
RONDACKS. 
New York organist at the Ausable Club in 
the heart of the mountains about thirty 
miles from the nearest railroad, at the 
entrance to the Adirondack Reserve where 
he is spending the summer. Dr, Carl 
finds his relaration in golf, motoring and 
tramps in the famous forests which abound 
in this region, 
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ROSALIE MILLER, 


Who has been engaged by Henri Casadesus 

of the Instruments Anciens to appear as 

soloist at one of their Paris concerts in 
September. 
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VALERI AND HER HOME 
SHOREHAM, L. I. 
(1) The house, with its unique clock tower 
and ils charming hostess, (2) Getting the 
battery ready to fire a salute in honor of her 
guests, (3) Raising the flag. (4) The sun 
parlor. (5) A corner of the music room, 
(Photos copyright Bain News Service.) 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THR F. M. ©. 
Just at present they are situated Yin, a cabin in the 
mountains of Colorado, where Nati@fdl President Mrs. 
J. F. Lyons of Fort Worth, Tex., is ¥epending Auguat. 
Nhe is on the porch with her brother and her son, 





PADEREWSKI AND JAGKIE COOGAN JOIN 
HANDS, 


in interesting picture of Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski 
and the little film star taken at the pianist’® ranch 
near Paso Robles when he gave a party recently %# 
honor of his wife’s birthday. When Jackie heard of 
the sad plight of the little Polish children he agreed 
to turn over all the money he made from his photo- 
graph fans to Mme. Paderewski. (Photo by Milligan.) 
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DANCING 


Cornish, energetic director of the 


AT THE CORNISH SCHOOL, 

Vellie C Cornish School of Music just ensconced in its new home at Seattle, 
Wash.. is in the center of this charming group with her hands clasped, Beside her is Adolf Bolm who has been 
conducting summer classes in dancing at the Cornish School, and the young people in the photograph are: 
Geraldine Zingdorf, Margaret Turner, Everett; Agatha Brown, Ida Levin, Clara Bicknell Ford, 
Kunice Venille, Marjorie Avery, Fay Short, Isabel Griffith, Helen Rodolf, Corvallis, Ore.; Kathleen Wehrbein, 
Butte; Jorg Ruth Anderson, Middle row-—Ardath Steam, Ruth Wood, Miss Cornish, Taynton 
Thayer, Tacoma; Mr, Bolm, Ruth Lindsay, Wiilabel Boutan Lower row—Ruth Jacobson, Missoula; Ruth 
Bradford, Gertrude Tenny, Betty Fetter, Frankiyn Crawford, Portia Grafton, Evangeline Hdwards, Margaret 

Tapping, Lucille Mechtell, Norma O'Brien, 2 


t pper rou 


Fasting, 


Reinald Werrenrath and Olive Kline 
Nymph of the New York (Athletic) 


with friends 
Yacht Club. 


on 


Albert Stoessel (left), the new conductor 

of the New York Oratorio Society, with 

Louis Gruenberg, winner of the Flagler 

for an orchestral composition, at 

Chautauqua, N. Y,, where Mr, Stoeasel 

conducted the summer season of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, 


them. 


prise 





DAISY JEAN, 
The Belgian cellist, spending her vacation in France 
and Belgium. She is seen here with her mother, Mrs. 
Jean, and her brother-in-law, Captain Pierre Malet, dé- 
coré de la légion @honneur, at the rear of the Ant- 
werp Cathedral. 


board 
This picture was taken 
from a nearby yacht the day of the crash in the fog when darkness overtook 
Mr. Werrenrath is at the wheel; Mr, Sheffield sitting over the cabin 
door and Miss Kline can be seen between the main and the jib. 


the 


Crowd buying tickets for the Hempel debut in Copenhagen. 
were turned away at each of the prima donna’s three performances. 


yaul 





John McCormack with his three children and Frances 

ilda, in the background, snapped at the tenor’s 

summer home, prior to Mme, Alda’s departure for 
Europe. 


HOW STOPAK RELAXES. 


Young violinist resting after his busy sea- 


son, at Asbury Park, where he 
snapped with his young nephew, 


was 


WHEN FRIEDA HEMPEL SINGS. 


The line extended around the block and thousands 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














(Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass.) 
“A CARAVAN FROM CHINA COMES” 
By Warren Storey-Smith 


From the Boston Music Company comes a song, “A Caravan 
From China Comes,” The best compliment that can be paid the 
music by Warren Storey-Smith is to say that it is: quite worthy of 
the exquisite poem of Richard LeGallienne, who acknowledges _in- 
debtedness for the idea to the ancient Hafiz, There are the familiar 
devices of Oriental coloring skilfully applied by the composer, 
Especially fine is the middle portion of the song, a long and well 
sustained lyric section beginning with the text “A lovely lady, is 
my freight.”” The vocal part lies well for the voice—-somet ing 
that modern composers think of altogether too little—and is 
grateful and effective to sing. It is an excellent song to include 
in an American group, 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 


“DU BIST DIE RUH” (Transcription) and 
“ARABESQUE” 
By John Thompson 


Schroeder & Gunther, New York, recently published two short 
works for piano by John Thompson, a transcription of Schubert's 
“Du_ bist die Ruh’” and an original “Arabesque” dedicated to 
Rudolph Ganz. Schubert's exquisite song has been sympathetically 
done for the piano and Smee has wisely refrained from 
wandering any distance Peed the original simple harmonic scheme. 
Not technically difficult, it would be an effective number, especially 
for use in pupils’ recitals. The “Arabesque” is a pleasant and 
melodious scherzo considerably more difficult than the transcription. 
The principal theme, in a rapid rush of sixteenth notes, is attrac- 
tive and joyful and there is a lyric trio with some ingenious inner 
voices in the harmony, The notation of the presto-scherzando 
theme could have been arranged perhaps so that the melodic line 
would have been more obvious. All in all they are two very 
attractive numbers. 
(G. Schirmer, New York, Boston) 


“THAT WAS I” and “A QUERY” (Songs) 
By Mana-Zucca 


Browning's poems have been set to music of character, suiting 
voice and piano perfectly in these two songs. Where climax and 
impetuosity are needful, there they are found, and the same with 
sweet simplicity, such being the characteristics of the two songs, 
“To Ernest A. Grunsfeld” and “to Marcella Sembrich’’ respectively. 


“MEMORY” (Song) 
By Mana-Zucca 


Jean Barondess wrote the text of this altogether unusual song, 
which tells us of sobbing winds, falling leaves, cold and dreary rain, 
of frightened sparrows under the eves, of a tortured memory, 

All of us who have lived two score years have such memories, for 
it is not given to man to live in perfect peace. Sorrow- ‘expressing 
melody and harmony pervade the song, with glowing animation in 
the second stanza: 

“Ardent love, youth aglow, 

All the world to gain, 

All! All! Allt” 

Then comes a repetition of the music of saddest spirit, 
years but know Despair, with the sad refrain ‘‘Memory,” 


“BILLY BUZZ” (Song) 
By Mana-Zucca 


This is a humorous song, beginning with a 
ppemeect, cootiaving in straightforward fashion, 


when the 


“buzzing” accom- 
telling of Billy 


Suzz, gay Lothario, wooing, wooing. (Here the voice sings the 
tone B flat to the word “buzz’’), He, however was stung, stung, 
stung (sustaining the last tone on the ‘“‘ng” in “stung’’). It ends 


with “Buzz, buzz, buzz,’’ sung presto. The cover-page is a futurist 
sketch of the two bees, in blossoms, colors of greens and yellows. 


“ARABESQUE?” (for Piano) 
By Mana-Zucca 


Noted “opus 53,” the number shows that this diligent composer 
has over half-a- hundred works to her credit. aapers pianist and 
singer, one marvels that she finds time to accomplish so much, Yet 
everything she puts out shows care and finish, this piano piece hav- 
ing considerable vartety of technic and style to recommend it, It 
is a study for advanced pianists, and dedicated “To I, M. Cassel.” 





Levitzki Draws Record Audience in 
Australia 


Continued reports from Australia confirm the extra- 
ordinary success which Mischa Levitzki is having there at 
present. His nine recitals in Sydney were played before 
very large audiences, but when it came to his farewell 
matinee on June 23, the throng which gathered to hear 
him was the largest in the entire history of the Town Hall, 
the most spacious auditorium in the city. Furthermore, 
the receipts which exceeded 800 pounds (normally $4,000) 
on a popular priced scale with 7s 6d ($1.87) for the best 
seats, were greater — any single artist had ever drawn. 

a J. & N. Tait, the Australian managers, who 

e directing the tour, are most enthusiastic and are now 
andineorion to persuade Mr. Levitzki to include New 
Zealand and also some of the smaller Australian cities in 
his tournee, prolonging his stay until September and 
doubling the original arrangement for twenty-five recitals. 
Up to the present only three cities—Sydney, Melbourne and 
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Adelaide—have been visited and-in them twenty-eight con- 
certs have been given, and several return recitals in Sydney 
will take place this month. 

The scenes of enthusiasm which characterized the final 
Sydney concerts were duplicated in Melbourne, although 
the audiences there have the reputation of being colder 
and less. demonstrative. Lady Stradbrooke, the wife of 
the Governor, was among those present at the first recital 
and after the third encore she left her box and went to 
the stage to congratulate the artist, afterward remaining 
standing behind a screen on the platform until three more 
extras had- been played. In leaving she said: “You have 
indeed given me an evening of joy and I expect to have 
many more such.” 

On the afternoon of June 27 on which the first Mel- 
bourne concert took place, a civic reception was tendered 
the pianist by the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, Mr. Swanson, 
who gave a most cordial welcome to the state. After the 
usual formalities the Lord Mayor said that Mr. Levitzki, 
as an American citizen and as a musician of world-wide 
fame, could rest assured that the people of Melbourne 
would, as those of Sydney had done, give him a hearty 
reception; while on their part the people of Melbourne 
would realize that the visits of such talented artists were 
much to be desired. It was for this reason that, beside 
welcoming Mr. Levitzki, he congratulated those who had 
been responsible for inducing the famous pianist to visit 
Australia. Others who said a few words were S. Pirani 
and Frank Tait and replies were made by Mr. Levitzki and 
his American manager, Daniel Mayer, who accompanied 
him to Australia. 


Alma Simpson Summering in Canadian Rockies 


Alma Simpson, the American soprano, who is spending 
her summer in the Canadian Rockies preparing her new 
“Recital of Songs” for the coming season, has sent the 
Musica Courter the following letter: “Once again while 
enjoying the seclusion and grandeur of the Rocky Moun- 
tains I received the last number of the Musicat Courter. 
I look forward to each number with renewed pleasure and 
wish to congratulate you on your splendid magazine. Among 
the surprises in the same mail came the enclosed letter from 
an admirer in Havana; this lady evidently attended the re- 
citals which I gave there a few weeks ago. Of all the 
experiences or tributes generally enjoyed by an artist, this 
one appealed to me as being really unique and one which 
I shall always enjoy. It brings to mind again most forci- 
bly the following lines: ‘The lyfe so shorte, the crafte so 
long to lerne,—Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering.’ 
This letter literally translated into Spanish reads eloquently 

-but in English. F 

The most vehement wish of life is to have a picture of the 
most charming actress who has delighted the enthusiastic souls ot 
lovers of your divine art. I hope that kindness accompanies the 
most wonderful and famous singer and believe you will accomplish 
the favor so ardently I ask. It is a great pleasure for me to 
thank you in advance for your kind attention to this letter. 

(Signed) Orca pe AENLLE. 

Miss Simpson promises some real novelties, in the way 
of old Scandinavian, Spanish and Catalan songs, on her 
programs next season. Her annual New York recital will 
take place the first week in November and will precede many 
engagements already booked for next winter in America 
and abroad. 
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Hanna Brocks-Oetteking Enjoying Bad Elster 


A card received by the Musica Courter from Hanna 
Brocks-Oetteking, which’ was’ dated=Bad Elster; July 28, 
brings word that the soprano is enjoying a good rest and 
occasional dips in natural, sparkling spring water. Mme. 
Oetteking also states that they are having American heat in 
Bad Elster which makes her a little homesick for dear old 
New York. 
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Harold Milligan Brings Out New Book of 
Songs 


“Pioneer American Composers,” as its name indicates, is 
a collection of songs written by the earliest native com- 
posers, edited and augmented and made ready for present 
day uses by Harold Vincent Mulligan, and has just been is- 
sued by the Arthur P. Schmidt Company of Boston. Mr. 
Milligan, encouraged by the success which greeted the 
songs of Hopkinson which were brought to light again 
two summers ago, has made several discoveries of a most 
interesting nature. Among them are: “Return, O Love,” 
by Victor Pelissier; “Monody” and “The Pride of Our 
Plains,” by P. A. von Hagen; “The Soldier’s Farewell,” 
by Timothy Swan; “I Have a Secret Sorrow,” verses by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan set to music by A. Reinagle, 
and “Cupid and the Shepherd” and “Willow, Willow,” the 
latter with a Shakespearean text with settings by Raynor 
Taylor. Of the six composers, Pelissier, von Hagen and 
Swan were American born, while the others came from 
England at such an early age that their musical education 
was obtained here, and they can rightfully be classed as 
Americans. Several of these songs will be sung by Olive 
Nevin, the soprano, in the lecture recital entitled “Three 
Centuries of American Song,” for which she and Mr. 
Milligan are extensively booked for the coming season. 


Ava Scott Benefited by Davies Method 

Ava A. Scott, a young singer, of Spray, N. C., who has 
been in New York this summer studying with Clara Novello 
Davies, will return the latter part of August to her home, 
where she will resume her work in teaching. 

Mrs. Scott has expressed herself as being delighted with 
the progress fhat she has made under Mme. Davies, and she 
is emphatic in saying that her teacher’s method of placing 


AVA SCOTT 


Who is studying with Mme. Clara Novello Davies. 


the voice is wonderful and that she has gained a great deal 
through her association with this well known voice 
specialist. 

Although Mrs. Scott has done considerable singing 
throughout her native state, both in church and club work in 
which she is much interested, for the present she will 
devote most of her time to teaching. This is due to the 
fact that she has a small daughter whom she does not wish 
to leave for any length of time until she is older. When 
the proper time comes, Mrs, Scott says, she will take the 
advice of her friends and devote all of her activities to 
concertizing. 

Prior to her studies here in New York, Mrs. Scott 
studied in Louisville, Ky., with John D. Sample, who worked 
for four years with the famous Lombardi, 


Gottlieb’s Popularity Growing 

Jacques L. Gottlieb, conductor of the Neighborhood Or- 
chestra, has been giving numerous noon-hour and evening 
concerts during the summer at various parks in New York. 
These concerts, which are under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society, Inc., have attracted very large 
audiences. 

Noon-hour concerts recently given were in Battery Park 
on August 2 and 9, and in Madison Square Park on August 
4 and 11. Evening concerts given by the Neighborhood 
Orchestra, nuder the direction of Jacques L. Gottlieb, were 
held in Morningside Park on August 2 and 9; at West 
129th street pier, August 4, and on August 11 at Stuyvesant 
Neighborhood House. 


Destinn Preparing Repertory 

The New York Musical Bureau has just received word 
from Emmy Destinn, who is at her castle in Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia, that she is working, with George Lapeyre, accom- 
panist, on her repertory for her coming transcontinental 
tour. 

Before sailing for America, she will spend a week in 
Paris for the purpose of supa Deg r gowns for the coming 
tour. Mme. Destinn writes f that the heat in Czecho- 
Slovakia is most distressing, causing many deaths there. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 

















SUMMER SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


A Need for More and Better Schools to Help Teachers of Music to Teach 


We are living in what is commonly called an age of 
specialization. There is no doubt that modern education 
has demanded this, and that public opinion has approved 
it in all professions, In medicine the general practitioner, 
apart from the rural community, is gradually becoming a 
thing of the past. In law the higher paid attorneys are 
the specialists. General practice very frequently is left 
to the great field of mediocrity. Engineering has developed 
its specialists, and so has art. Music perhaps more than 
any other profession is most ancient in the great art of 
specialization. 

There is no particular point in the musical education 
of a pupil where it is possible to determine a student’s 
particular inclination toward teaching as a specialty. And 
so in the training of students, custom has decreed that 
they shall go on Poe until by natural inclination they 
decide to take up the profession of teaching music. Up 
to this time they have had no instruction in how to teach, 
they have merely been learning their particular phase of 
the art, vocal or instrumental as the case might be. At 
this point students suddenly branch out as teachers. Un- 
less they have the natural gift ably supported by substan- 
tial training in the art of teaching they face failure. We 
can not deny the fact that there has been perhaps more 
poor teaching in music than is practically any other sub- 
ject. 

Some years-ago a bill was introduced in the legislature 
of the State of New York requiring that every teacher 
of music hold a state license before being permitted to 
hang out a shingle. Misguided public spirited citizens, 
ably supported by the power of the press, used their in- 
fluence to defeat this very laudable act, and painted grue- 
some pictures of poverty and cheerlessness if the poor 
widow were not permitted to give music lessons to sup- 
port her fatherless children. It was purely a sentimental 
review of the act not based upon any well codrdinated 
constructive ideas. 

SumMeER SCHOOLS, 


There has been a constant demand for more and better 
schools to help the teacher to higher accomplishments. 
There is no doubt that the one who applies himself con- 
scientiously during the winter season is bound to become 
narrow and prejudiced in the interpretation of his own 
ideas, and so the summer school offers to such a progres- 
sive teacher the opportunity to get in contact with the 
leaders of his particular branch and to profit by this as- 
sociation to the extent of higher and better ideals, coupled 
with very definite and practical methods of instruction. 
We have frequently asked teachers of reputation what 
they had done in the previous five years to improve their 
knowledge of the subject, and invariably we have been 


informed that they have done nothing, and in giving this 
information they have been inclined to show a resentment, 
being perfectly satisfied with themselves as teachers. It 
is a pathetic attitude to take, because if we study the 
lives of our great composers we find that most of them 
found the greatest inspiration in the companionship of 
their confrere. Take Beethoven for example—a man who 
stood absolutely alone, yet he had hundreds and hundreds 
of imitators rushing madly in where angels would fear to 
tread. The early companionships of Von Biilow and 
Wagner, Liszt and others certainly could not have pro- 
duced anything but the finest influence not only on them, 
but on others with whom they came iin contact. And so 
schools of this character which make it impossible for 
the lesser lights to enjoy the mental companionship of the 
higher lights which serve their purpose in producing a 
higher and better quality of teacher. 


ScuHoo. Music SUMMER Courses. 


For a great many years supervisors of school music 
have been able to enjoy just such intellectual companion- 
ships as we have referred to above. These schools have 
proyided not only coutses in sight reading and methods of 
teaching school music, but also recently the field has 
broadened out so that now it is possible for school music 
teachers to take courses in advanced harmony, counter- 
point, instrumentation, etc., and to learn exactly how these 
highly technical subjects may be articulated with school 
work. Teachers are no longer satisfied with a superficial 
method, but they are anxious to enjoy the thorough in- 
vestigation of all of these technical elements, and then 
by a process of elimination to reduce these elements to 
the simplest terms so that they might carry their knowl- 
edge into the class room and give to the young student 
only that portion of the work which he is mentally able 
to absorb. 

A WARNING TO TEACHERS, 

The same holds good for voice training. We have con- 
stantly warned teachers against an attempt to apply 
methods of adult voice training to school pupils. The 
training of the boy voice and the unchanged girl voice 
is a specialty, The-high school problem in voice training 
has only been approximated, and it is safe to say that only 
those who have seriously studied the subject are at all 
qualified to give anything of an enlightening character. 

This is surely the age of specialization, and we are 
gradually releasing ourselves from the fetters of narrow- 
mindedness and broadening our teaching to the point where 
the results shall be commensurate with the great amount 
of effort put into the very wholesome problem of teach- 


ing. 
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Emily Harford Appears at Haines Falls 


On August 6, Emily Harford, soprano and accompanist 
for David Bispham in his New York studio, appeared with 
success before the summer resortists of Haines Falls, 
New York, dividing honors with Mary Perry King, the 
well known reader. Miss Harford contributed one group 
of old English ballads and a second of songs by American 
composers, MacDowell, John Prindle Scott and Lily 
Strickland being the writers listed. Mrs. King presented 
in her inimitable style three modern poems and a story 
in verse. Miss Harford expects to sing at a number of 
the popular Catskill resorts before returning to resume her 
work with Mr. Bispham. 


Clarence Adler Closes Master Classes 


Clarence Adler has just returned from a six weeks’ stay in 
Cincinnati, where he conducted master classes in piano 
playing at the College of Music. Prominent teachers and 
pianists from leading institutions throughout the country 
attended these classes and were so enthusiastic that they 
have already enrolled for next season. 


One week before the end of the term Mr. Adler gave a 





Thuman, 


and Herman 
Cincinnati College of Music. 


Clarence Adler, pianist, manager 


request program before the faculty and students of the 
College of Music. 

Before resuming activities at his New York studio Mr. 
Adler intends to spend one month in the mountains in rest 


and recreation. 


Francis Moore to Give New York Recital 

Francis Moore, who is well known as an accompanist 
and pianist, will give his first New York recital on Octo 
ber 11 
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Mary Biffin in England and Italy 


It can be said that Mary Biffin had a triumphal tour 
when she appeared in London and other cities of England, 
and also in the four big cities of Italy—Rome, Florence, 
Naples and Turin, There was not a dissenting voice as to 
her singing, it being certain in advance of her appearance 
that she would delight and charm her audiences. That the 
critics were unanimous is shown by the following extracts 
from the press: 

Miss Biffin sings with charm and temperament. 


London Referee. 


A natural, rich soprano voice of great power and flexibility. 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, 


She sings with wonderful case and fluency, and the fresh and 
beautiful quality of her voice is retained throughout the full com- 


pass,-Belfast News-Letter. 


A delightful soprano voice and fine interpretation.—Paisley Ex- 
press 

A brilliant soprano of the approved grand opera tradition.—Bourne- 
mouth Guardian, 

Mary Biffin’s voice is flexible and brilliant and she has effective 
color and timbre in the lower register.—Brighton Herald, 


A pure, clear soprano, Vocalism of the highest order.—Harro- 


gat Advertiser, 
force and 


singing was characterized by intense dramatic 


Her 
sweetness and range of her beau 


perfect method, while the power, 
tiful voice was a revelation.-Western Morning News. 

Captivated her audience by the charm and qui of her sing- 
ing. Her soprano voice is full and rich.-Western Daily Mercury. 





Photo 


Lafayette 
MARY BIFFIN, 
Soprano. 


Endowed with a soprano voice of beautiful quality, added to a 
wonderful gift of expression and much personal charm,-—Surrey 
Advertiser, 


Has an exceptionally beautiful voice and she sang magnificently, 
iving a dramatic interpretation, expressive and passionate.—Naples 
on Marzio, 


The great 


Especially fine was her singing of the “Jewel Song.” 
predicted.— 


future for this clever young artist can be safely 
Naples Il Mattino. 


Has a beautiful quality of voice aad is gifted -with a true dramatic 
sense which will surely bring her right into the front rank among 
the great artists.—-Naples Giornale Roma. 


At once won the hearts of the audience by her beautiful voice 
and finished manner of singing.—Rome La Tribune. 


She was re- 


Sang the part of Violetta with enormous success. 
Florence II 


called a amin and again with extarordinary enthusiasm, 
Nuovo Giornale. 


She has a fresh and beautiful lyric soprano voice and is destined 
to a most brilliant future.—Florence Le Sta 


Showed herself to be a true artist and sang with wonderful bril 
liancy and beautiful quality of voice.—-Naples Le Liberte. 


Has an exceptionally beautiful voice and sang magnificently, giv- 
ing a dramatic interpretation, expressive and passionate.—Turin I] 
Teatro Contemporanee. 

Sang again last night attaining a truly flattering success in Mar- 
guerite.—-Naples I] Mattino. 

The beauty of her voice was once more heard at its best in the 
famous “Jewel Song.”—Naples Don Marzio. 


Winona Lake Hears Gay MacLaren Again 

When Gay MacLaren made her eighth appearance at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, on August 5, the size of the audi- 
ence demonstrated that her popularity grows. Every seat 
in the vast auditorium was filled, and it was necessary to 
put in all the extra chairs the building would hold. The 
special attraction following her was Galli-Curci, on 
August 16, 





Cecile de Horvath Honored 
Mrs. Russell Duane, of Philadelphia, has recently written 
a poem in honor of Cecile de Horvath, entitled “Altar 
Candles.” This has been set to music by Aurelio Giorni, 
the composer-pianist. Mrs. Duane is the sister of Roland 
Morris, recently American minister to Japan. 
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FIVE MUSICAL SISTERS 
IN ONE FAMILY 





The Tout Girls Include Margaret Romaine, Hazel and 
Eleanor Dawn 


Five daughters in one family who have won interna- 
tional fame in the theater is the unusual record of the 
Touts, said the New York Evening Telegram in a recent 
number. Few of their admirers in the theater recognize 
the girls by their real names. But when reference is made 
to them under the stage names of Margaret Romaine and 
Hazel and Eleanor Dawn, everyone knows who’s who. 

That accounts for three sisters. The other two have 
never appeared in America. One left the European stage 
for the obscure but happier life of matrimony, and the 
other still sings in opera in Continental cities. 

All five inherit their musical gifts from their father, 
who was a Welshman with a remarkable tenor voice. He 
became a Mormon and came to America. His children 
were born in Ogden, Utah, and their impressionable years 
were spent among the Latter Day Saints. 

Their musical ability was so apparent that Papa Tout 
decided to give his girls the best musical education possible 
and took them all to London. 

Margaret Romaine having gained the most brilliant 
reputation of the three who afterward came to America, 
comes first in the story. Her career has certain meteoric 
aspects. She studied first in London and afterward in 
Paris, with Nellie Rowe, an English teacher of singing 
with a great reputation. Miss Romaine had a naturally 
beautiful voice; and what is equally necessary for an 
operatic career, she had a real brain and could concentrate 





MARGARET ROMAINE, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


to some purpose. As a result, she was the youngest 
prima donna ever engaged to sing at the famous Opera 
Comique in Paris, where her success ‘is still talked about. 

While in Paris she coached with the famous Italian 
composer, Paolo Tosti, and mastered the difficult title role 
of “Louise” under the direction of the composer, Gustav 
Charpentier. Incidentally, Miss Romaine found time to 
master the cello, and saved money for her tuition in sing- 
ing by playing that instrument in the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 

When she came to America she spent three years in light 
opera, singing in the road productions of works which had 
been popular in New York. Her chance came to sing 
before the director of the Metropolitan Opera and she 
was immediately engaged, and is now a member of that 
famous organization, _ Singing Musetta in “La Boheme,” 
Micaela in “Carmen” and similar roles. In Paris, one 
of her best roles was Margarita in “Faust.” 

All the Tout sisters are energetic and do not confine 
themselves to the drama. Emulating Margaret’s skill with 
the cello, Hazel plays the violin, and Eleanor handles 
brush and colors. 


Fay F oster Vacationing 


Fay Foster has taken a cottage for the summer at Blue 
Hill Falls, Me. Also a number of other musicians are 
summering in this place, among them Franz Kneisel, Elias 
Breeskin, Howard Brockway, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, and 
Mrs. Horatio Parker. The last two own considerable 
property in Blue Hill Falls, where they spend all their sum- 
mers. Although directly on the shore of Blue Hill Bay, 
where swimming, fishing and boating are good, little atten- 
tion is paid to these sports. Golfing and gathering at the 
club on Saturday afternoons are the chief amusements of 
the “rusticators,” as the summer visitors are called by the 
natives. 

Miss Foster reports that both she and her mother have 
become the objects of considerable notoriety owing to the 
simple fact that they engaged a rowboat for the season, 

Miss Foster expects to remain until October 1, when she 
will return to resume her classes in New York City and 
Philadelphia. 


A Tribute to Telmanyi 
The following is an interesting tribute to Telmanyi: 
“To hear Telmanyi’s playing was one of those events 
that one scarcely experiences in life. His playing is so 
spiritual, so warm and real ang free from all virtuoso 
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tricks, in spite of the perfect mastery of technic, as we 
never remember having heard before. This young man 
stands before us in a most unassuming manner, like a 
solemn devotion, and seems to be one with his violin and 
bow. He talks, sings, cries and laughs; whispers like in 
real love words, laments like in mental agony, rejoices in 
greatest ecstasy. One forgets everything—instrument, 
strings, bow, technic—only a living soul seems to talk to 
the soul. It seems no wonder that the crowded house was 
loath to leave Telmanyi go without forcing him, through 
the most vigorous and frantic applause, to add four en- 
cores. Telmanyi played three concerts and one matinee 
for children before sold out houses in this city, and hun 
dreds of people had to be turned away. It is the bigge st 
city in the northern part of Norway, near Drontheim.” 
Norwegen Tromsoe. 
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A Plea for Choral Music 


New York, August 9, 1921. 


Musicat Courter: 

In a recent issue of The Times, I came across some extensive 
quotations from an address delivered under the auspices of the 
Boston Community Service by Dr, Archibald T. Davison, of Har 
vard University, in which he holds that we are not a musical nation, 
and gives a number of excellent reasons for making that statement. 

While there may be room for honest differences of opinion on 
some of the points cited, I am glad to find so eminent an authority 


To the 


as Dr. Davison endorsing (unconsciously, perhaps) my own views 
on the general proposition he discusses. 
His comments on “popular” and “good” music, and in what he 


all too briefly hints at about community work, hit the nail squarely 
on the head, but the thing that interested me most was his con 
tention expressed in the following words: 

‘Unless you sing or make music of one kind or another, and 
do it spontaneously, you are really not musical. Not until people 
sing naturally and whole-heartedly and really take enjoyment in 
singing, will they make a musical nation. 

his is a great and indisputable truth which can never be suf 
ficiently stressed, if it is to be borne in on the consciousness ot 
the people to a point where it will be understood and bear fruit 

The interpretation of symphonic and other orchestral music, re 
quires highly trained musicians and for this reason this field ot 
musical activities is practically closed to most people who woula 
like to make music. On the other hand nearly everyone can sing, 
be his voice big or little, good or poor, and as Dr, Davison points 
out: “Many a good chorus consists of individually poor voices. 
The latter in many cases are to be preferred for general chorus 
work to the better and more highly trained ones, because these 
singers are less concerned about preserving their voices and come 
to rehearsals prepared to give all they have. In other words they 
sing “spontaneously and wholeheartedly.” 

The need for bringing music closer to the hearts of the people 
to provide something in which they could participate and could 
express themselves musically, was recognized years ago and was the 
moving cause that led to the founding of the People’s Singing 
Classes, and later the People’s Choral Union, in this city. In order 
to get away from parrot-like note singing, a system of sight sing- 
ing was introduced and applied to the learning and intelligent in 
terpretation of smple but beautiful folk and part songs, leading 
gradually up to the study and public performances of oratorios and 
secular cantatas, 

It is on this basis and by this means that the work of bringing 
music directly to the people has been carried on for nearly thirty 


35 


years and has been amply justified by the great enjoyment and 
een thousands have derived from their intimate and practical 


cquaintanceship with what is best in choral music both in large 
So small form. 

If we could have singing classes modelled on these general lines 
in every town and hamlet of the country, the charge that we are 
not a musical nation would fall to the ground, for there would 
come an appreciation through understanding that cannot be ac 


quired by mere listening or by singing songs taught by imitation 
That this movement is not better known is due almost solely to 
the lack of financial support, support that has been poured lavishly 


into other channels, under the mistaken notion that the way to 
educate people musically is to surfeit them with orchestral con 
certs, when if only a small portion of that support were devoted to 
the cause of singing by the masses a great and uplifting work 
could be achieved, Without such support no movement can grow 
and become a power and influence in the land; with it, there is 
practically no limit to which singing by the masses could not be 
extended; but in the last analysis they want something mere than 
singing a few songs either learned in their childhood, o1' picked 
up at random from hearing others sing them rhe methetls pur 
sued in the People’s Choral Union and singing classes overcom 


this difficulty. 

The running expenses of carrying on this work has been cheer 
fully borne by the members, sometimes at great personal sacrifice 
but in the nature of things, their ability along this line is limited, 
and thus the means of making the movement known to the popula 
tion of a great city is materially restricted, 

It is to be hoped that others equally introspective as Dr. Davi 
son will join in an effort to bring the need of more choral singing 
home to the people by pointing out the great spiritual uplift and 
emotional exhilaration to be derived from singing the wonderful 
choral creations of the great masters, and even some perhaps less 
great, 

Let those 
sider unison singing of cheap and trashy tunes, the 


who disdain singing in chorus and those also who con 
Alpha and Omega 


of choral progress, ponder the words of Robert Schumann 
who said: “If you would become truly musical, sing much in chorus, 
particularly the inner parts 

(Signed) Eow. G, Marguagn, 


Conductor People’s Choral Union 


Y Saw 6 tT ” 
Ida Brown Scores in “Il Trovatore 

At a performance of Verdi's “Il Trovatore” in the Opera 
House at Bayonne, N, J., on Friday evening, July 29, Ida 
Brown, dramatic soprano, made an instantaneous success as 
Leonora. Her singing won the approval of a large audience 

Following are a few extracts from two Bayonne news 
papers. 

Ida Brown, a dramatic 
splendid voice and sang the role of 
richness of her tone qualities being 
high register She was showered with 
Bayonne Evening News, July 30, 1921 


power, was in 
satisfactorily, the 
especially in the 
applause 


soprano of remarkable 
Leonora most 
remarkable, 
well deserved 


Brown essayed the role of Leonora for the last night's 
voice of rare tone and a fine range She 
was also winsome and vivacious and on several occasions the opera 
was interrupted to permit her to acknowledge the plaudits of the 
large audience The Bayonne Times, July 30, 1921 
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Leman and His Symphony Orchestra 


This is the third season that J. W. F. Leman has con- 
ducted the Steel Pier Orchestra at Atlantic City. Pre- 
viously he was for ten years violinist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, a fine training for his profession as conductor. 
Mr. Leman is an American, born in Baltimore, descended 
from a line of musical ancestors, his father being a member 
of prominent orchestras and bands, who gave young Leman 
every opportunity of study. He began his musical career 
as a chorister at the age-of seven. When he first went to 
Atlantic City, one of the “backers” of the orchestra hinted 
that “high brow” music was not wanted. But Mr. Leman 
always had a classical program on Sunday evening, during 
the week giving pleasing examples just below the classical 
variety. Then he offered request programs once a week, 
and soon found that these requests were for more classical, 
not the so-called “popular.” It must have been with pride 
that he submitted these requests to the “backers” of the 
orchestra, and they at once gave him a free hand in the 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


Conductor and Composer 


matter. That he knows how to use his power wisely is 
shown in the success with which his conductorship has met. 
The orchestra numbers 100, but it must be remembered 
that each season it is a new organization. There is a 
movement on foot to make it a permanent orchestra, play- 
ing through the year, which would give Mr. Leman a chance 
to develop his organization far beyond what can be done at 
present, although he has brought the orchestra up to a fine 
standard. The Atlantic City press has been most en- 
thusiastic about his work, lauding his efforts in giving the 
public good music, well performed. 

During the years he devoted to teaching of violin, theory 
and composition he sent out a number of pupils who are 
filling important positions as conductors, members of 
orchestras, soloists and teachers. 


With Schumann-Heink in the Orient: Java 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink arrived at Java on June 20 
and two days later gave an enormously successful concert 
in Batavia. Because of the terribly hot climate, all busi- 
ness on the island stops from one to four; dinner is at 
eight, and accordingly the concert did not start until half 
past nine. The Governor General and his Staff and the 
elite of Batavia were present in the crowded house on this 
occasion. Mme. Schumann-Heink enjoyed an experience 
unusual even for her. From dusk on there are millions 
of bats flying about everywhere, until the air literally ap- 
pears to be full of them, their erratic gyrations bringing 
them close to one’s head. In explanation it might be said 
that they eat the mosquitoes which would otherwise be 
unbearable, so accordingly they are liked and protected. 

Like all tropical theaters the one in which the great con- 
tralto sang in Batavia was an open-air auditorium, so she 
sang to a bat accompaniment with dozens of them swoop- 
ing back and forth from the audience to the stage and 
back again, but it mever feazed her. All the while, too, 

“kissing lizards” did their duty, running back and forth 
on the walls and ceilings, catching mosquitoes likewise. 
Fortunately only once did one give his peculiar cry from 
which they derive their name. They really make a very 
loud kissing sound that is audible for a hundred yards. 

Included on Mme. Schumann- Heink’s program was the 
Mozart recitative and aria, “Vitellia,” from “Titus,” a 

group of Schubert and Schumann songs, and songs by 
American composers, which she has made famous in 
America. Among these were “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” by Lieurance, and the “Cradle Song,” by Mac- 
Fayden. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was received with unqualified 
enthusiasm and applause, and was forced to respond to 
innumerable encores. The Dutch papers devoted columns 
in paying homage to the great couleiin 


Hertz to Return Soon 


Alfred Hertz is scheduled to return to this country 
from Europe the end of August on the S. S. Olympic. 
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ROSING’S BRIEF OPERA SEASON 
COMES TO SUCCESSFUL CLOSE 


Performances Given as an Experiment, Without the Usual Large Orchestra and Chorus—“Le Sacre” Said to Be a Bore— 
Pavlowa Welcomed—Ruth Draper Called a Genius—Americ an Singers in London 


London, July 17, 1921.—Vladimir Rosing’s brief experi- 
ment with intimate opera came to a gentle end a week or 
so ago. Perhaps he succeeded in doing what he intended 
to do, and his venture may therefore be called successful, 


even though the public stayed away and there was no won- | 


derful singing to be heard. When Vladimir Rosing an- 
nounced his season of grand opera on a very small scale, 
without a great orchestra and a chorus, George Bernard 
Shaw wrote to the newspapers—or some one reported an 
interview with him—to the effect that “opera can be given 
under a railway arch to the accompaniment of a piano.” 
This statement sounds very well, but really means nothing, 
for if the public does not support the production, what good 
is opera under a railway arch or under the roof of the 
finest opera house in the world? “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it,” wrote King 
David in the 127th Psalm. And it may truly be said of 
opera that without the support of the public, the production 
is in vain. A song recital is not opera. The word opera 
means “works”—the combination of the work of a singer, 
the work of an actor, the work of a scenic artist, the work 
of an orchestra and, usually, the work of a chorus. Their 
must be splendor, glamor, an artificial brilliancy, the tone 
of social elegance, none of which are to be found under 
railway arches or in little productions in small halls, with 
only the skeleton of the full bodied orchestra and with no 
jeweled ladies in the boxes. Consequently Vladimir Rosing 
and G. B. Shaw are both mistaken about opera. I knew all 
this in advance, and said so. Now the producer knows. 


Wuat Was GIveN. 


The operas selected for the potting ordeal were :Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Queen of Spades,” Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
Mozart’s “Bastien and Bastienne,” Leoncavallo’s “Pagli- 
acci.” In spite of Vladimir Rosing’s capital acting and the 
fine singing by the long experienced operatic star, Augustus 
Milner, the cramped conditions of little Aeolian Hall 
and the nearness of the tiny orchestra made the entire 
production amateurish. After one of the performances I 
looked to see how much of an audience had patronized the 
ticket office. Nearly everybody remained to congratulate 
the artists. Does this not suggest a plentiful supply of free 
seats? Usually it does so, but in operatic matters it is the 
unexpected which often happens. Perhaps there were no 
passes given away, and perhaps the opera season ended so 
abruptly on account of the excess of money thrust upon 
the producers. It is not for me to rush rashly into these 
momentous matters. 

“Le Sacre” CALLep A Bore. 


Stravinsky made a name for himself some years ago with 
his “Fire Bird” music. His corybantic friends have been 
telling Londoners, however, that “Fire Bird’ was only the 
blushing dawn which preceeded the meridian splendor of 
“Le Sacre du Printemps.” Well, this mature work was 
given by a first class symphony orchestra in Queen’s Hall 
and repeated a few days later. The critics were asked to 
reserve their judgment until they heard this music at the 
theater to the accompaniment of an illuminating ballet. 
And now the verdict has been pronounced. One of the 
staunchest Stravinskyites calls it “a bore.” One of the 
normal, standardized critics says it is “super-hideous,” and 
Ernest Newman regards the Stravinsky fanatics as chickens 
who have been decapitated but still keep hopping about the 
farmyard unable to realize that they are dead. He will 
speak no ill of “Le Sacre du Printemps” because it is de- 
funct. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is apparently his motto. 


Pavtowa WELCOMED. 


The ballet which was to explain the Stravinsky “juxta- 
position of tonal values” has been condemned as clumsy 
and grotesque. I did not see it, for my business is to hear 
music and not to watch balletters. If I had to report 
dancing I would say that Pavlowa has been welcomed as 
the incarnation of grace and joy at the Queen’s Hall during 
the past two weeks, though the music Pavlowa danced to 
was old fashioned, pre-Stravinsky stuff. 


Rutnu Draper,, “Gentus.” 


Ruth Draper is a young American artist who has been 
extraordinarily successful in London this season. Her 
recitations and character sketches have proved to be far 
more interesting to me than more than half of the concerts 
my duty calls me to, and as several London music critics 
have praised her, and as she is American, I see no impro- 
ptiety in having the Musicat Courter set its seal of 
approval on her work. Some scientists hold that no woman 
is ever dowered with genius. Others object to the use of 
the word genius when speaking of actors and reproductive 
artists. It seems to me, however, that Ruth Draper is a 
genius, or synthetic genius, as they say in England. The 
American term is near genius. If any one tells me that 
Ruth Draper is not a genius, I reply that the works of 
Shakespeare were not written by Shakespeare but by an- 
other man of the same name This is not an original 
remark of mine, but it serves. 

LecinskA Pupits PLEASE. 


Another very clever woman to shine in the musical firma- 
ment of London this season is Ethel Leginska. Three 
pupils of hers, like three satellites, revealed the inherent 
brightness of the syn—a lady sun—from whom they bor- 
rowed their effulgency. Katharine Vander Roest and 
Evelione Taglione are two of the Ethel Leginska pupils 
whose performances are recent enough to go on record in 
this letter. One name is clearly of Dutch extraction and 
the other Italian, But the melting pot has transformed 
the two girls into typical Americans, and Ethel Leginska 
has led them through the by-ways and over the stony 
places to the highway of art. No one can tell how far they 
will go when left to themselves to develop into mature 
pianists and fight the fierce competition in the concert 
world. Health, energy, temperament, intelligence, oppor- 
tunity will each have more to say about the future than 


perhaps the young ladies know at present. Katharine 
Vander Roest played in Steinway Hall and Evelione Tag- 
lione was heard in Wigmore Hall. Both of the young 
American artists were kindly spoken of by the newspapers. 
Evelione Taglione played a day or two later at Lady Mait- 
land’s reception in Hyde Park Hotel and had Princess 
Louise and Princess Mary among her hearers. 


Tue Kevin Puplits. 


At a concert given in Aeolian Hall last week by Charles 
Kelvin and several of his pupils I was reminded of the 
heights to which my standard of criticism had uncon- 
sciously risen during my long experience of hearing pro- 
fessional singers in the concert room and opera house. I 
recalled an incident of my schoolboy days in Montreal. I 
climbed up one of the long ladders against the wall of the 
Cathedral of St. James—locally known as St. Peter's 
Cathedral—which was then in the course of erection. 
Going up seemed easy enough. It was only when I got to 
the top and looked down into the yawning chasm below 
me that I felt the seriousness of my position. There was 
plenty of room at the top, of course, but nothing to live on. 
I thought of the top of that high wall last week while I 
sat in Aeolian Hall and watched the vocal pupils of Charles 
Kelvin climbing with so much youthful enthusiasm up the 
ladder of fame. Those who get to the top will find their 
names in some future issue of the Musicat Courter. 
Charles Kelvin has been before the operatic public for 
years. He is no blind guide for those who fain would 
step upon the stage and feel their hearts go pit-a-pat. 


AMERICAN SINGERS IN LONDON. 


Last Friday afternoon, July 15, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers, of New York, gave an “at home”—perhaps I 
should say were at home—in the club room of the English 
Speaking Union, opposite the Nelson lions in Trafalgar 
square. Fortunately, everybody who speaks English was 
not present, in or near the club room. But those who were 
there heard a goodly number of songs by American and 
English composers, with words in the language also used 
by Shakespeare, Milton, Keats and others on occasion. 
What Shakespeare would -have thought about the Ethiopian 
English of the negro spirituals which Rosalie Miller sang 
I cannot imagine. But I am certain that the Shakespeare 
who portrayed the “heavenly Rosalind” might describe the 
singer in words no age could wither. Marcia Van Dresser 
sang, in her impeccable and polished manner at its best, a 
number of serious art songs by English and American 
composers. Francis Rogers delighted his hearers with 
some American songs which gave his rich baritone voice 
ample scope, and Mrs. Rogers recited original sketches. 
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The pledge of friendship among the members of the English 
Speaking Union was drunk in fragrant cups of tea—de- 
scribed by an English speaking. poet as “the cups that 
cheer but do not inebriate.” As no one was seen to leave 
the club in an inebriated condition, I suppose Cowper's 


description may stand. 
CLarence Lucas, 


Milan Lusk Writes New Violin Transcription 


A recent novelty for violin and piano by Milan Lusk, 
the violinist, and published by Carl Fischer, is the concert 
transcription of the “Sextet” from the well known opera 
of Smetana’s, “The Bartered Bride.” This work was re- 
cently performed by the Metropolitan Opera Company with 
great success, Emmy Destinn singing the role of the hero- 
ine, Marenka. The above mentioned transcription deals 
with one of the most dramatic arias of the opera: Marenka 
is in a quandary; her decision will seal the fate of her 
lover and herself. The manner in which this violin ar- 
rangement has been conceived by the transcriber permits 
of its being played with great feeling. Although there are 
a few original passages in the composition, Milan Lusk 
has kept close to the spirit of Smetana’s immortal work. 





Reuter’s Program Plans for Next Season 


After a thorough rest from a strenuous master-class 
session that kept him in Chicago for six hot weeks, during 
which time he gave a tremendous recital of two hours’ 
duration, Rudolph Reuter will look forward to another busy 
season. He plans to include a number of seldom-played 
works in his repertory. Among them are a new waltz, 
dedicated to him by Edward Collins, whose compositions 
are rapidly gaining wide recognition; a Schubert sonata, 
not well known; new compositions by several German 
composers, and a few of the less frequently played pieces 
by Granados. Griffes’ sonata will also be given a hearing 
in Boston. 
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PAPALARD 
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Beddoe Scores an Artistic Triumph 


For the many out of town teachers and artists who 
have been spending their vacations studying at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, Daniel Beddoe, the well 
known tenor and member of the faculty of the conserva- 
tory for the past two years, recently gave an interesting 
program in the auditorium of the conservatory. His num- 
bers included “Gather Ye Rosebifds,” W. Lawes; 
Lovely Celia,” G. Monro; “Long, Long Ago,” Bayley; 

Lass with the Delicate Air,” Arne; recitative and ne 
“Bella del tuo sorriso” from “Reginella,” by Braga, and 


DAN BEDDOE AND HIS ARTIST PUPILS QUARTET 

At the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where they gave 

an excellent rendition of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 

Garden” this spring. Left to right: Vernon Jacobson, 

baritone; Margaret Spaulding, soprano; Mr. Beddoe, Emma 

Burkhardt, contralto; Clifford Cunard, tenor, and Grady 
Cox, accompanist. 


“Orpheus with His Lute,” 


cycle of Shakespéarean songs; 
“Who Is Sylvia?” “It was a 


“Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
Lover,” E. Coates 

Mr. Beddoe’s personal triumph was one of which any 
singer might well be proud. The artistic manner with 
which he handled his voice made an instant appeal on his 
audience. He is at all times the artist supreme and the 
man earnest and sincere. His first group proved a pleasing 
quartet of numbers, each of which was a gem of its own as 
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interpreted by this gifted singer. The recitative and aria, 
“Bella del tuo sorriso” (“Reginella”), by Braga, was sung 
with that exquisite tone al warmth of feeling which gives 
a singer power over his listeners. Another asset possessed 
by Mr. Beddoe to a marked degree and without which 
there cannot be really artistic work, is clarity of diction. 
This was evidenced in the last group of Shakespearean 
songs as well as in the other numbers. Murmurs of pleas- 
ure and hearty applause followed each song which called 
for several encores. 


Texas School Has Successful Dunning Class 


Cara Matthews Garrett has just closed a very success- 
ful normal class in the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study at Camp Palomar, Palacios, Texas, under 
the direction of San Marcos Baptist Academy. Some two 
hundred students assemble here, each summer, for a ten 
weeks’ course in literary as well as the fine arts work. 
Courses are offered in voice, violin, orchestration and 
wind instruments, but one of the most interesting of all 
the classes has been the normal class in the Dunning 
System. 

Miss Garrett expects to return to the Academy at San 
Marcos in the fall and continue her work with an even 
larger class than the past year. 


“Modest Kathryn Meisle” 


Modest Kathryn Meisle, the newly discovered but heavily 
booked contralto, is neither marrying for the sixth or sev- 
enth time, nor eloping, nor being photographed in swimming 
costume, nor is she engaged for a two hundred weeks’ 
tour of a foreign land, nor has she lost her diamonds, shot 
a robber, injured her beautiful left shoulder, refused a 
million dollar contract offered her by her manager, but she 
is simply studying hard every day, and after her artistic 
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work is over attends to the household duties of her lovely 
little home near Philadelphia, the upkeep of which does 
not depend upon her earnings. Kathryn Meisle is a happy 
and charming woman. 


JULY MUSIC AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua, N. Y., August 1, 1921—The musical pro- 
gram at Chautauqua for the month of July proved very in- 
teresting. The soloists were Caryl Bensel, soprano; Mary 
Allen, contralto; Henry S. Moeller, tenor, and Edwin 
Swain, baritone. The New York Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Albert Stoessel, contributed some notable pro- 
grams, and the variety and beauty of these were enhanced 
by the work of Henry B. Vincent, organist; Frederick G. 
Shattuck, accompanist; Hugh Porter, pageant assistant, 
and James Bird, assistant director. There were special 
services every Sunday evening as follows: “Jerusalem, 
City of Our God,” July 3; “The Wilderness and the Soli- 
tary Place,” July 10; “Russian Church Music,” July 17; 
“Southern Spirituals,” July 24, and “Music Art Forms 
as Used by the Church in All Ages,” July 31. July 4 there 
was a patriotic concert in which the Chautauqua Choir, the 
July soloists, the children’s choir and Sol Marcosson, vio- 
linist, participated. 

Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” was pre- 
sented July 6, and the several members of the faculty of 
the Chautauqua Music School were heard July 9. These 
included Austin Conradi, pianist; Horatio Connell, bari- 
tone; Sol Marcosson, violinist ; Henry B. Vincent, organist ; 
Frederick G. Shattuck, accompanist. 

July 11 the New York Symphony Orchestra gave a 
program by Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Tschaikowsky at 
at which Ernest Hutcheson appeared, playing the Schumann 
concerto in A minor. There were orchestral programs on 
July 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 30. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance” was given July 20 by the 
Erie Community Players conducted by Henry B. Vincent, 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra assisting. On 
July 22, under the direction of H. Augustine Smith, Men- 
deissohn’s “Elijah” was sung by the Chautauqua Choir, 
Jamestown Choral Society and Zion Church Choir of James- 
town, together with soloists and orchestra. Equally in- 
teresting programs are promised for August. Rene Pol- 
lain will conduct the orchestra and the soloists will be May 
Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Marjorie Squires, contralto; Charles 
Troxel, tenor, and Rollin Pease, baritone. B. B. 


Meriden Musicians’ Club Series 


The Musicians’ Union of Meriden, Conn., has arranged 
for an excellent series of concerts to be given next season. 
They will be held November 29, January 31 and March 28. 
Among the artists who will appear are Charles Hart, Lewis 
James, tenors; Very Corey, pianist; Wilfred Glenn, bass; 
Alice Godillot, soprano; Hans Kronold, cellist; Francesco 
Longo, pianist; Rosalie Barker, contralto; Alexander De- 
bruelle, violinist, and Herbert Roselle, pianist. 
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OBITUARY 


George Lowell Tracy 


George Lowell Tracy, for nearly half a century a well 
known figure in the musical world of Boston, died at his 
home in Brighton, Mass., on August 12. He was born in 
Lynn, Mass., on February 21, 1855. His musical education 
was received partly in Boston and partly abroad, where he 
studied with Sir Arthur Sullivan at one time. He was a 
conductor of orchestras and a teacher, also doing consider- 
able composing, both of sorigs and instrumental works. He 
wrote a number of light operas, including some for the 
famous amateur shows of the Boston Cadets and Bank 
Officers’ Association, several of these later having a vogue 
on the professional stage. Mr. Tracy was manager of the 
Aborn Publishing Company, music publishers of Boston, 
and for many years conducted a large music renting library. 


Cyril F. Musgrove 


Cyril F. Musgrove, organist at Holy Trinity Church and 
leader of the Male Voice Choir of Winnipeg, Canada, was 
drowned while bathing at Keewatin, Ont., on August 13. 
The body was recovered about an hour and a half later and 
was taken to his home in Winnipeg. Funeral services were 
held the following Ten afternoon at the Holy Trinity 
Church, the rector, Rev. W. J. Southam, officiating. The 
pallbearers were chosen iow members of the Male Voice 
Choir, Trinity Church Choir and the Rotary Club. 

Mr. Musgrove was thirty-four years old and had been 
married in England not quite a year ago. He is survived 
by his wife, his mother in England, and two brothers and 
one sister. 














Dr. Victor Baier 

Dr. Victor Baier, warden of the American Guild of 
Organists, died at his home in New York on Thursday, 
August 11, and was buried from Trinity Church, where 
he had been organist and choirmaster since 1897, on August 
15. Dr. Baier was a native of New York City, having 
been born here July 25, 1861. Practically his entire career 
has been connected with Trinity Church, for he went to 
the church school as a boy and later attended St. Stephen's 
College at Allendale, New York. He was assistant organ- 
ist at Trinity from 1884 until 1897. In 1902 he married 
Anna M. Schmidt. Dr. Baier was one of the founders of 
the American Guild of Organists. 


Prof. Auer on General Education 


In the reply of Prof. Leopold Auer to the questions on a 
general education for music students, put to him by the 
Musicat Courter and published in last week’s paper, his 
answer to the fourth question was inadvertently omitted. 
The question is: Should a distinction be made between 
players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire 
primarily to be players, not teachers? In other words, 
should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the 
course of education to be pursued by students ? 

Professor Auer’s reply was as follows: “In some of the 
musical institutions in Europe there are special classes for 
those who do not care to become public performers but pre- 
fer to devote themselves to pedagogic activities. In Petro- 
grad there was just such a department for pianists. The 
gospel of the highest and noblest principles of musical art, 
as spread by teachers, is of incalculable benefit to the chil- 
dren of a nation. Although it is not essential for a teacher 
to be a virtuoso (in order to develop a pupil’s ability to the 
fullest degree), yet he must have sufficient technic, ample 
knowledge of all styles, and complete familiarity with the 
concert repertory, to be able to demonstrate upon his in- 
strument. He must illustrate his words by acts. Oral or 
written explanations only would barely carry a pupil half 
way towards his goal.” 


Kelly Remains at Cincinnati Conservatory 

Thomas J. Kelly, who has been approached on several 
propositions this season—one in the United States in con- 
nection with a university, and one in another country 
has had to decline both, as owing to the satisfaction that 
he has enjoyed in being a member of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory faculty, he has decided to stay with Bertha Baur, 
directress of the school, his contract having been already 
signed before leaving for a summer vacation. At this 
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writing, Mr. and Mrs. Kelly are having a wonderful rest 
at Harbor Beach (Mich.), where they find time for com- 
plete idleness and play, as they both know they will have to 
make up for that enjoyable vacation when they get back 
to Cincinnati. Just now they are golfing, swimming, motor- 
ing with friends and enjoying lots of social informal life 
with the charming coterie at Harbor Beach. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly will be back in Cincinnati in time for the opening 
of the fall season at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 


Minnie Egener and Louis ‘Hasselmans Married 


Minnie Egener, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Louis Hasselmans, conductor of French 
opera at Ravinia this summer, who will be at the Metro- 
politan part of next season, were married at Crown 
Point, Ind., August 22. At the close of the Ravinia 
season, Mr. and Mrs. Hasselmans will go to Paris, where 
an autumn engagement at the Opera Comique awaits the 
conductor. 


J. Oscar Miller Singing in New York 


J. Oscar Miller, head of the voice department of the 
Greenville Woman's College, Greenville, S. C., is singing 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, dur- 
ing August, substituting for Fred Patton, who is on his 
vacation. Mr. Miller is studying with Frederick W. Hay- 
wood while in the metropolis. 


Riemenschneider Motoring and Golfing 
Carl Riemenschneider and Mrs. Riemenschneider motored 
from Cleveland to the W hite neve via Boston and 
Portland, and now are in Manchester, N. H., where Mr. 
Riemenschneider is proving that a nde musical activity 
is no hindrance to his playing an excellent game of golf. 


National Concerts, Inc., Release Burke 


Tom Burke, who was brought over to this country by 
William Morris and whose concerts during the last few 
months were managed by National Concerts, Inc., has been 
released by that organization. Mr. Burke's future plans 
are unknown. 


Kaltenborn Conducts Benefit Concert 


As a benefit for the striking musicians an excellent con- 
cert was given at the Yorkville Casino, Wednesday evening, 
August 17. The orchestra of one hundred from the lead- 
ing moving picture theaters rendered a well chosen pro- 
gram in good style, with Franz Kaltenborn as conductor. 


Rappold Sings for Musicians’ Benefit 


Following her successful recital in Ocean Grove, N. J., 
on Saturday, August 13, with Mishel Piastro, violinist, 
Marie Rappold appeared on Friday, August 19, at Carnegie 
Hall for the benefit of the striking musicians. 


Modest Altschuler Opens Studio 


Modest Altschuler, who has been touring the country 
during his spare time, is now in New York, where he will 
immediately continue his instructions in Russian song 
repertory. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5.) 


tenor’s voice, its rich baritonal quality, as well as its tremen 
dous power and ringing brilliance, made his singing an 
event never to be forgotten by those so fortunate as to be 
in his audience. 
Granp Opera Nicut, Aveusr 12 
“Faust” was the opera chosen for presentation at the 
1921 Asheville festival, and the Gounod work was ren 
dered in concert form by artists whose names have long 
been associated with the best productions of this opera 
With such artistic realism did they sing their parts that 
the audience forgot the lack of the dramatic trappings and 
embellishments of the operatic stage in sheer enjoyment of 
the beauty of the ensembled voices. Marie Sundelius was 
the soprano; Joy Sweet, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
William Simmons, baritone, and Henri Scott, basso. Wade 
R. Brown conducted the entire performance 


Aucust 13 


The second symphony concert of the festival series oc 
curred on Saturday afternoon, August 13 The Festival 
Orchestra, under the baton of Thaddeus Rich, played the 
“Roman Carnival,” by Berlioz; the Tschaikowsky “Sym- 
phony Pathetique” and Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Piano numbers by Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski and Carpen- 
ter were rendered by Grace Potter Carroll, who elicited 
much applause by her work. 

Artist's Nicgut, August 13 

The second Artist's Night of the festival closed the week 
of music most fittingly with the singing of Anna Case 
The enthusiasm of the audience became unbounded for this 
favorite American singer. She sang “Casta Diva,” from 
“Norma,” and the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet” with 
orchestra, and a group of eld Italian songs. A new French 
song by Nerini, “L'Insect Aile,” was also introduced 
Charles Gilbert Spross was Miss Case’s accompanist. Miss 
Case used his “Robin, Sing Your Song,” as one of the many 
encores she so generously granted, and shared with the 
composer the applause that followed it. E. W.H 


Mrs. E. B. MCCONNELL 


(Minnie M. McConnell) 
Teacher of Voice 


returns to New York from coast to coast tour 
and announces opening of studios July 1 


AT 


1730 Broadway, at 55th Street, New York City 
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[wo Lirtie Giets In Biue” Orr To PHILADELPHIA 

twins and this charming musical comedy, 
Blue,” will close a successful 
Pheater on August 27, going to Philadelphia 
showed its superiority to many of the 


The Fairbanks 
J Little Girls In season 
tt Cohan 


I} organization 


early attractions by lasting through “hard times” in July 
The original company opens in Philadelphia the llowing 
eck 

Last Week For “Licgutnin’,” 

Winchell Smith’s new play, “The Wheel,” will open at 
the Gayety Theater following “Lightnin’.”. John Golden is 
the producer 

Lou Tetiecen as “Don JUAN.” 

On Labor Day, Lou Tellegen will be starred in “Don 

juan” which opens at the Garrick Theater 
Usco D’ANNUNZzIO AS DirEcTOR 

Ugo D'Annunzio, son of the famous Italian poet, Gabriel 
D’Annunzio, is advisory director for the forthcoming play, 

he Master Hamlet,” to be given at the Princess 

Crare Kummer Writes For Frio Zircrecp 

\ll Broadway is very much excited over the news that 
Clare Kummer is writing a musical comedy for Flo Zieg 
feld [his bids fair to be one of the most interesting of 
our future announcements li must not be forgotten that 
Miss Kummer is equally weli known as a song writer. The 
combination is one that will have unlimited possibilities 

Interestinc Cast For “Merry Winow.” 

Che cast for The Merry Widow” which Henry W 
savage brings to the Knickerbocker Theater on Labor Day 

about completed. Lydia Lipkowska will be Sonia; Dor- 
othy. Francis, Natali Jefferson de Angelis, George 


Frank Webster are also members Georges 


Hastings and 


Dufranne, the French tenor, has arrived, also Reginald 
Pasch from the Opera in Amsterdam, Some very inter- 
esting names tor this tavorite ot all operettas 
Bectasco Season Beoins Witrn “Easiest Way.” 

On September 6, David Belasco will revive “The Easiest 
Way” at the Lyceum rheater Of course Frances Starr 
will play her original role of Laura Murdock. Joseph 
Kilgour and Laura Nelson Hall also have their original 


he engagement is limited to eight weeks 
KE, H. Soruern anv 

SCVE ral weeks 
garding E. H 
from England last 
in Boston, September 26, 
plays given will be, “Hamlet,” 
Taming of the Shrew” and also “The 


parts 


Junta Martowe Arrive 


ago this department had an inquiry re 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe. They sailed 
week for America Their tour opens 
under Shubert management. The 
“Twelfth Night,” “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 


New Se_wyn Propuctions, 
“The Love Chef,” with Leo Carrillo as the star, will 
oon be seen on Broadway. “The Poppy God” will be 
ready August 29. The new play is by Leon Gordon, LeRoy 


Clemens and Thomas Grant Springer 


One Year ror “Tue Bar.” 


August 21 marks the end of one year for “The Bat” at 


the Morosco Theater. This holds the record for last year’s 
productions It seems as popular as ever, with many 
months yet to run, Over five hundred thousand persons 
have been thrilled by it 
Suunert’s Vaupevitte Becins in SEPTEMBER 

Shubert's vaudeville will be launched in September, going 
in the principal cities. In New York the theaters used 
will be the Forty-fourth Street Theater and the New Im 
perial on Fifty-ninth street. For months details and prep 
arations for exceptional bill have been under way. The 


entire profession is eagerly awaiting the opening, 

TO CONDUCT, 

direction for the Fokine-Fokina ballet, a 
new Hippodrome show, “Get Together,” 
Anselm Goetzl’s charge 

His Orn Posr, 


Henry W. Savage 


\nsei.mM GOoerTz 
Phe musical 
feature in the 
will be under Dr 
Hirscuretp Back At 
lwenty-five years ago, when gave 
grand opera at the Castle Square Theater in Boston, Max 
Hirschfeld was his director. “The Merry Widow,” which 
here on Labor Day, will have Mr. Hirschfeld as 
For the past six years he has been director for 
and Gest 


opens 
director 
Comstock 
“Sonya” 

presented by Mare Klaw, Inc., at the 48th 
week, It is a costume play by Eugene 
Thomas Wyckoff, founded on a Polish drama by Gabryela 
Zapolska The critics are divided on its merits but the 
general impression js that the play does not ring true, lacks 
spontaneity, and is very weak in places. It is a romantic 
love story about a prince who loved and wed a dancing 
girl. Otto Kruger and Violet Heming, the stars, received 
much favorable comment, but the attraction seems hardly 
likely to have much of a run. 


“Sonya” was 
Sireet Theater last 


“Tue Nicut Cap” 
On the same Monday night a new melodrama, “The 
Night Cap,” by Guy Bolton and Max Marcin, opened at 


receiving very good criticisms and 
seeming to have made a success from the start. The idea 
of the plot is not startlingly new, but it is good entertain 
ment and likely to outlive some of the other offerings of 
A good mystery play is sure to succeed. 
Money.” 


the 39th Street Theater, 


the season 
“Noropy’s 


At the Longacre Theater, “Nobody's Money,” by Wil- 
liam Le Baron, also had its premiere on Wednesday of last 
week, As a comedy, the play seems to be novel in subject 
matter and treatment. At any rate it has made a favor- 
able impression, and received good notices in the local 
papers. A detailed review will appear later. 

“Tre Mimic Wort or 1921,” 


The roof of: the Century has been made into a regular 
theater, with performances beginning at 8.30 in the evening 


and matinees twice a week, as against the old policy of a 
midnight revue. The new enterprise opened Wednesday 
of last week with “The Mimic World.” The new restau- 
rant on the Century Terrace also opened, for dining and 
dancing. This should prove popular. There have been 
many experiments on the Century Roof, and none have 


been any too successful. The revue has two acts and 
twenty-six scenes, with much music, dancing and vaude- 
ville acts. 

“Tue ScartetT Man.” 


Monday night of this week Charles Dillingham began 
his season, not with a musical comedy as has been his past 
policy (they will follow later), but with a comedy for a 
change. The farce is by William Le Baron, with John 
Cumberland as the star. But for him there would be very 
little to recommend the performance. The plot is weak 
and lacks the brilliancy of dialogue and clever situations 
of some of this season’s new plays. The old order of 
things is reversed and Mr. Le Baron has tried in an un- 
convincing manner to burlesque the time worn adage, that 
“it is the woman who pays and pays,” and without humor 
shows that it is the man who pays for unsavory gossip 
and compromising situations. There is no accounting for 
public taste and it is altogether possible that there are 
enough theatergoers who enjoy Mr. Cumberland and who 
can get enough entertainment out of “The Scarlet Man” 
to keep it playing for a time. 

The comedy is well mounted and the entire cast seem 
perfectly capable of handling the limited material to the 
best possible advantage. The story lacks sincerity and the 
satire is forced, 

“Sonny” 
was offered last week at the Cort Theater by 
The program stated that it was a “Melody- 
As the melody was very good, and worth discus- 
think that it should come first. During the three 
re five numbers, and one unprogrammed, about 
You the Fatimas Will” (worth 


“Sonny” 
the Selwyns. 
Play.” 
sing, we 
acts, there a 
Camels Don't Get 


“If the 





ERNEST GLENDENNING. 


walking a mile to hear), that add considerably to a plot 
which swings along from laughter to tears. “I’m In Love,” 

“Dreams,” and “Sonny,” were all three charming numbers, 
the music by Raymond Hubble, and lyrics by the author of 
the play. “My Chum” was sung by Ernest Glendenning, 
with a good tone and effectiveness. As a ballad it has 
considerable commercial value. Of course there was a 
“hit” number, “Peaches,” that afforded Carl Randall and 
the others of the cast representing “the younger set” an 
opportunity to sing. There was also much fine dancing by 
that gentleman. 

This is the first play in a long time that touches on the 
war. Despite the rambling plot, interspersed with songs, 
dancing and “jazz” there was a tug at the heart and some 
human interest in the story. Those who saw “Buddies” 
of-last season will enjoy “Sonny.” It has the same at- 
mosphere. 

Emma Dunn plays a blind mother with all the gentleness 
that the role called for, and many deft touches that char- 
acterize her art. Ernest Glendenning acted the dual role 
of Sonny and Joe. He was satisfactory and his singing 
was astonishingly good. The small role of Madge played 
by Estelle Howard was great. Too bad she did not have 
more to do. Berta Donne, as Florence, the little sister, 
not only can dance well enough to receive encores half a 
dozen times with Mr. Randall, but she added some comedy 
touches that made her one of the bright moments. Mabel 


. Withee as Alicia handled her part well and added much to 


the good impression that the music made. All in all, 


“Sonny” has variety and gives pleasure. 
“THe TEASER.” 
“The Teaser” closed suddenly last Saturday night at the 
Playhouse. This is the second of the season’s new offer- 
ings to succumb shortly after the opening. Mr. Brady 


AMUSEMENTS 
LONGACRE EVENINGS AT 8:15 


MATS. WED. AND SAT. 2:30 
L. Lawrence Weber offers you 


“NOBODY’S MONEY” 


William Le Baron’s New American Comedy 

With WALLACE EDDINGER 
ORT West 48 St. WEST 48TH ST. EVES. AT 8:15 
MATS, WED. AND SAT. AT 2:15 


George V. Hobart’s Melody Play 


*“SONNY’’ 


MUSIC BY RAYMOND HUBBELL 
with EMMA DUNN, ERNEST GLENDENNING, CARL 
RANDALL, MABEL WITHEE and others. 
Theatre W. 42d St. 


TIMES SQ. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 


The Selwyns Present 


WILLIAM COURTENAY and LOLA FISHER 


HONORS ARE EVEN 


West 42nd St. Eves. 8:20 


F R A Zz E E Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:20 


“The gayest comedy | ever saw.’’—Booth Tarkington 
with 


“DULCY” uit. 


KAUFMAN & CONNELLY’S NEW COMEDY 
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attributed it to the general bad conditions as the comedy 
was good and should have had something of a run.had the 
times been normal. 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


“Tue THREE MUSKETEERS.” 


The first showing of Douglas Fairbanks, in “The Three 
Musketeers,” will take place next Sunday, August 28, at 
the Lyric Theater. This is great news, for there is no pic- 
ture that the public has more anxiously awaited than this. 
The prospects are that the film will have a phenomenal 
run. 


“Peryury” A New Fox Fium. 


Sunday afternoon a week ago William Fox showed a new 
picture at the Park Theater, “Perjury,” with one of the 
movie fans’ special delights, William Farnum, as the star. 
The story was the best part of the showing. It held the 
interest and was well told. It is a film that will be popular 
with the out of town exhibitors—just the thing for school- 
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boys and girls, for it has a lesson and rather preaches and 
drives home the idea that a bad temper is a dangerous thing. 
As an attraction for one of the downtown theaters it will 
not prove popular. 

Tue Capirtot, 


A four-part “Revue de l’'Opera” was unit No. 1 on the 
Capitol program last week. It was a four-part revue, the 
first number being the prologue from “Pagliacci,” which 
was sung by Alexander Rose, baritone of the Royal Opera 
at Budapest, at three of the performances daily, Erik Bye, 
whose excellent work has made him justly popular with 
Capitol audiences, singing at the other per formance. Maria 
Samson sang the familiar “One Fine Day” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” displaying a voice of unusual beauty and wide 
range. The Capitol Mixed Quartet (Elizabeth Ayres, 
Louise Scheerer, Peter Harrower, Alva Bombarger) gave 
the quartet from “Rigoletto,” and the final number was 
the “Tannhauser” march of Wagner, sung by the Capitol 
Grand Chorus. The chorus had another number, well cal- 
culated to show its excellent tonal qualities to advantage, 
the “Largo” of Handel, with organ accompaniment. <A 
Chaminade group included a most artistic rendition of the 
“Melody,” played by David Mendoza, violinist, and the 
“Scarf Dance,” with Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou and Emily 
John. The new William Fox picture, “A Virgin Para- 
dise,” was the feature picture, and comparative views of 
the metropolis, showing early and modern landmarks, under 
the title of “Littlke Old New York” were made especially 
noteworthy by reason of the potpourri of familiar melodies 
which are associated with that city. 

Artuur Hacketr ENGAGED FoR THE CAPITOL. 


Arthur I the well known concert singer, a been 
engaged by Rothafel to be the soloist at the Capitol 
theater for . eh of September 11. 


Four Rapee Scores PLrayinc Tuts WeeK. 


Erno Rapee, the musical director for the Capitol Theater, 
has written the musical score for four feature pictures 
which are showing along Broadway—‘Shame” playing at 
the Lyric, “Thunderclap” at the Central, “Perjury” at the 
Park and “The Old Nest” at the Capitol. A fine record! 
After Mr. Rapee rehearses the chorus, directs four per- 
formances, coaches the soloists, and a few other hundred 
things at the Capitol, he still finds time to write the mu- 
sical scores for the big William Fox features that come 
to our theaters. During his remaining waking hours, he 
thinks up things for William Axt, the director of ensem- 
ble at the Capitol, to do. After that they go out to dinner 
at 2 a. m. and call it a day. 

Movie Notes. 


From unofficial sources, we learn that beginning Sunday, 
September 4, the orchestras will be restored to the movie 
houses. By that time either an amicable settlement will be 
arrived at between the managers and the local union, or 
musicians will be imported from other cities to fill the 
vacancies. The programs have been varied and in most 
cases very interesting as a change, but the orchestra oc 
cupies an important place and substitutes can not be per- 
manently made for it, without changing the atmosphere of 
the picture theaters. 

The latest Cecil B. De Mille picture, “The Affairs of 
Anatol,” will be shown simultaneously at the Rivoli and the 
Rialto the second week of September. The cast consists 
of twelve prominent stars. The scenario is based on the 
play of Schnitzler. 

The new Sheridan Theater down in Greenwich Village 
will open on Labor Day. Quite an innovation for the Vil- 
lagers! The movies have encroached upon their exclusive 
ranks and nothing can be done. 

“The Old Nest” is the feature at the Capitol Theater this 
week, A season of eight weeks has just been completed 
at the Astor. 

Desha, the dancer, will be with “Get Together,” the big 
spectacle at the Hippodrome this season. Fokine, who will 
have charge of the ballet, has just engaged her. 

“Disraeli” is at the Strand this week with George Arliss 
in his famous role. Mr. Arliss played the title role for 
five years in that sensational play by Louis N. Parker. 
The interest will no doubt be revived by the showing of 
this ee 

Estelle Cary, soprano, after an absence of several weeks, 
returns to the Strand this week. Marta De La Torre, 
violinist, is playing there also. Her debut last week was 
most satisfactory. 

THE STRAND, 

A corking good program was offered at this theater last 
week. The feature film was Constance Talmadge in “Wed- 
ding Bells,” a First National attraction. It was just plain 
movie, followed by a Fox comedy with Clyde Cook in “The 
Sailor.” But the musical three-fifths of the program was 
one of the best offered on Broadway, in spite of no orches- 
tra to help out. Eric Zardo played the Chopin polonaise in 
A flat creditably. The topical review showed pictures of 
Caruso taken four days before his death. It seemed impos- 
sible that he could have shown such remarkable strength 
and vitality on the eve of his fatal illness. 

The Prizma scenic consisted of some marvelous scenes 
of Hawaii. The Royal Marimba Band gave excellent music 
while the pictures were shown. With a very effective setting 
to add to the impressiveness of its selections, the Strand 
Quartet contributed two numbers to round out the program. 

Mara De la Torre, violinist, a new artist in the Strand 
organization, made a very favorable debut with a Spanish 
dance number. 


Rivo_1i—RiaALto—CRITERION. 


The musical program remained unchanged last week at 
the Rivoli, where the feature, “Experience,” was shown for 
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the second week. Although the musicians are still on 
strike, patrons of the movies do not seem to mind the fact 
that there is no orchestra. 

“The Golem” continues to attract large audiences at the 
Criterion, this being the tenth week of this interesting film. 

The program opened at the Rialto last week with the 
temple scene from “Aida,” Susan Clough, Carlo Enciso, 
James Woolf and the Rialto Chorus constituting the en- 
semble, assisted by dancers. The second musical num- 
ber was “A Chinese Lullaby.” Marye Berne, Carlo Enciso 
and the chorus sang well. The soloist was Marcel Salesco, 
baritone. His selection was an aria from “The Masked 
Ball.” “At the End of the World” was the film, with a 
Clyde Cook comedy. 

May Jounson. 


Helen Moller’s Work in Paris Proves 


Interesting 


Helen Moller's work at the summer branch of her 
temple of dancing near Paris has been very successful and 
interesting from many angles. She has a lovely villa 





The two top 
prctures are of 
the Helen Moller 
pupils who ae- 
companied the 


about a half hour out from the French capitol, away up 
in the hills, which is many years old: and was once 
owned by Madam DuBarry. The chestnut trees were 
planted when the latter lived there and now the growth 
is quite wonderful. The dancers find many things very 
different from America and Miss Moller says it will be 
a joy to get back to this country and have a real bath 
tub and shower as well as all the ice cream one could 
wish for. Servants, she contends, were not difficult to 
get; in fact, she has three excellent ones and as a result 
they have had so many good French dishes 

Miss Moller took over ten American pupils with her, 
most unusual girls and very artistic, and they find many 
things in and around Paris to interest them. They have 
met some charming people—American and English as 
well as French—and the girls dance on the hill every 
evening, each time finding more and more spectators, 
who climb up to watch their work 

Miss Moller and her dancers will return to New York 
in the Fall to resume work 


Stadium Concerts Ended 


The Stadium ended its six weeks’ season on Wednesday 
evening, August 17, with Mary Jordan as soloist. Mon- 
day evening of the final week was Irish night, and there 
was an audience almost equal in size to that of the Caruso 
Memorial Night. The soloist was Tom Burke, the Irish 
tenor, who sang Irish songs, including some by Conductor 
Victor Herbert, and the orchestral program had several of 
Herbert’s Irish numbers as well. On Tuesday evening, 
August 16, Jackson Kinsey, baritone, one of those selected 
by the Audition Committee, made his New York debut and 
created a very favorable impression by the fine quality of 
his voice and his good vocal work. 

On the final Wednesday evening another large attendance 
made evident to Victor Herbert by hearty applause how 
well he had pleased them. Mary Jordan was soloist. It is 
some time since this excellent contralto has been heard in 
New York. She proved to be in fine voice and to have 
the same excellent control of it which has always charac- 
terized her work. She was heartily welcomed by the 
audience when she appeared and the recipient of enthusias 
tic applause, being called upon for an encore, “I Passed By 
Your Window,” after singing “Ah, mon fils,” from “Le 
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Prophete” by Meyerbeer and an aria from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah.” 

A statement issued from the office of the executive com 
mittee at the close of the season made the positive announce 
ment that concerts are to be given next season \ new 
orchestra platform, with special acoustic devices to make 
the music audible throughout the amphitheater, will be con 
structed and the field seats will be increased from one 
thousand to two thousand in number 


Draws Record Audience at 
Ocean Grove 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 21, 1921 Amelita Galli 
Curci made her annual trip down to this spot and sang last 
night to a record audience, composed of people summering 
at the nearby resorts. The reception which she received 
upon her appearance was a hearty one and bespoke the 
popularity of the artist with those who have attended het 
previous appearances here 

Mme. Galli-Curci was in fine fettle and did full justice 
to the carefully arranged program, which contained a num 


Galli-Curci 


ber of favorites such as the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
one of the best vehicles for dis 
playing the beauty of her voice 
and her skill in florid passages 
his was the final number on the 
program and it came as a fitting 
climax Arditi’s “I! Bacio” also 
found much favor as did “Car 
celeras,” sung in Spanish In 
fact, after each song the applause 


was not measured but rang out 
spontaneously and kept the singet 
bowing for some time 

The program opened with 
“Nina,” by Pergolese Quel 
ruscelletto,” Paridisi; “Comme 
autrefois,” from “Pecheurs § de 
Perles,” Bizet; “La  Capinera,” 
with flute, Benedict “Nuit 
d’Etoiles,” Debussy; “Carceleras 
Chapi; “Roses d’Hiver,” Fonte 
nailles; “Il Bacio,” Arditi Fol 
lowing this group, there were sey 
eral encores 

The second part began with 
Soir sur la plane,” Gaubert, and 
‘Autumn Leaves a-Whirl,” Sam 
uels (which came in for much ap- 


plause), rendered artistically by 
Manuel serenguer, the flutist 
Then came the singer in “Down in 
the Forest,” Ronald; “The Brown 


ies,” Leoni “When Chloris 


dancer to Paris 


for the summer Sleeps,” Samuels, and |, shadow 
eid the other te Song from “Dinorah, with 
of Helen Molle flute sefore the audience would 
herself. leave the auditorium, more encores 


which Mme 
Galli-Curci graciously gave 


were demanded, 


Homer Samuels played his usual 
ympathetic accompaniments at the 
piano and received icknowledg: 

Ss appreciation not only of his playing 
Galli-Curci 


ment of the audience 
but of his talent as a composer All in all, the 
concert here was all that one could expect I. I 


New York Musical Attractions 


“Broadway Whirl” (summer revue), Selwyn Theater 

“Follies” (Ziegfeld’s famous revue), Globe Theater 

“Mimic World of 1921” (performance at 8.30), Century 
Roof Theater 

“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), Am 
sterdam Theater 

“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 
Theater 


“The Whirl of New York” (closes in two weeks), Wi 
ter Garden 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta, claimed to 
be one of the best musical offerings presented in New 
York in years), Century Theater. 


“Scandals of 1921” (George White's revue), Liberty 
rheater. 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino 

“Two Little Girls in Blue” (last week), Cohan Theaters 


“Sonny” (a melody play), Cort Theater 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” (opening week), 
Shubert Theater 

Feature Pictures TuHat Conrinut 

“Shame,” Fox feature film, Ly 

“Thunderclap,” a melodrama, Fox film, Central Theates 
opening week. 

“The Golem,” 

“Put and Take” (all negro revue), Town Hall 


vric [heater 


a German film of merit, Criterion Theater 


Alberto Salvi Marries Childhood Friend 

Friends of Alberto Salvi, the concert harpist, are con 
gratulating him on his marriage to Annie Russo, at Vick 
burg, Miss., on July 19, at the home of the bride’s brother 


Miss Russo and Mr. Salvi were childhood sweethearts in 
Italy and had not seen each other for seven years although 
they kept up a steady correspondence Miss Russo arrived 
for a visit to America in early July and the marriage fol 
lowed shortly afterward. The couple will make their home 


in Chicago 





OPPORTUNITIES 








WELL KNOWN CONSERVATORY in 
Middle West requires a first class piano 
teacher. Good salary paid and only high 
grade man wanted. Address “R. A.,” 

109 East 


care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER with excel- 
lent references would like to associate 
herself with a school either in or near 
New York for two days a week. For 
particulars apply Studio 15, Steinway Hall, 

14th Street, 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


and business people. 
modern improvements. 


New York, on | telephone service. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
125 East 37th Street and 37-39-41 West 9th 
Street, commend themselves to professional short periods, 
All studios contain all vated, bus and surface lin Mrs. Manet. 
Efficient hall and 
Maid service available. 
The large studios lend themselves to clubs 


and teaching, and there are a number of 
studios with Steinway grands to su'let for 
Accessible to subway. ele- 


Dusie-Scueere, Proprietor Office at 41 
West Ninth street, New York. Telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 














(See letter on another page.) 
(See “Music on the 


Asheville, N. C. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
lope ca? , 


Boston, Mass. 


Pacific 
(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Dallas, Texas—(Scee page.) 
Fitchburg, Mass., 15, 1921.—-A wedding of 
interest to musicians in this section occurred August 11 
at West Swanzey, N. H., when Beatrice Martha Read be- 
came the bride of Joseph Herbert Williams, of this city. 
toth of the young people are well and favorably known 
as musicians, being prominent in the and musical 
life of this city. Mr. Williams enjoys much prestige as a 
pianist and teacher of the piano. He is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music and is a veteran of 
the World War The bride was a pupil of Gustave 
Strube for several years and is widely recognized as an 
accomplished concert violinist, having many pupils of the 
violin in this city After a wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams will resume their musical work in this city. 
Gordon S. Brown, of Boston, formerly sub-organist and 
master of choristers at Hereford Cathedral, England, is 
acting organist at Christ Episcopal Church during August. 
Half given by Mr. Brown on each 
Sunday summertime congre- 


gations 


letter on another 


August 


social 


recitals 
attracting large 


hour organ 
evening are 


Local music lovers found much to interest them and 
win their approval during the Swarthmore Chautauqua 
week, The performance of “The Bohemian Girl” was of 
special merit and one of the gems of the extensive and 


varied program 

Che Fitchburg Military Band 
standing as a concert organization. 
certs are proving more popular than ever. 

Audrey Call, the popular undergraduate at the Fitchburg 


is maintaining its high 
Its local open air con- 


State Normal School, is taking a .special course at the 
summer school of music at Syracuse, N. Y. 

P. J. Burns, baritone, was the vocal soloist at the dedica- 
tion of a new pipe organ at St. Martin’s Church, at Otter 
River, Mass 

W. J. Maylott, tenor of the Old South Church at Worces- 
ter, and George L. Thurston, of Leominster, have been 
heard in the quartet at the Rollstone Congregational 
Church, as substitutes for Henry J. Clancy, the regular 


tenor at this church. 

Gwilym Miles, instructor of music at the Fitchburg High 
School, has discontinued his private class of vocal stu- 
dents for August and has joined the music colony at Lake 
Munson, N. H., where Nelson P. Coffin, conductor of the 
Fitchburg Music Festivals, and others well known music- 
ally in this section, spend much of the summer months. 

The choir boys of Christ Episcopal Church enjoyed 
their annual camping trip from July 1 to July 9, occupying 
a camp at Lake Massapoag, Dunstable, Mass. There were 


thirty-five boys in the party, accompanied by the rector, 
Rey. Arthur J. Gammack, by Choirmaster Herbert C. 
Peabody, Richard B,. Lyon and William H. Kendall. 

The members of the chorus choir at the Highland Bap- 
tist Church, with several friends, enjoyed a picnic July 
16 at the Dudley Farm, Townsend Mass. Elizabeth Towle, 
director of the choir, was in charge. 

Senia Eskola, soprano, has succeeded Marion Hardy 
Jackson as a member of the Sunshine Trio, a popular 
little concert combination of local artists which has been 


attaining much popularity in this section during the past 
two seasons. 

Lake Placid, N. Y., August 8, 1921.—Marcella. Sem- 
brich is at “The Maples,” one of the club cottages, teaching 
a very promising class, which is expected to give a recital 
at Arden about August 30, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin, 
Signal Hall, have sent out invitations for a 

M. Auguste Puel, French diction teacher for Mme. 
brich, is with Mrs. Brickwiddi at Lakeside Cottage. 

Maude Scheerer is directing dramatic art in the 
of Arden 

Marshall 
posite the 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two NEW Plano Pieces by 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


have just been published that furnish splendid technical 
training for the serious student, and at the same time are 
two interesting examples of the ‘Concert Player's Repertoire, 


in their Swiss chalet at 
“musical tea.” 
Sem- 


theater 


in his “Dance Shoppe” op- 


Hall is 
Lakeside 


very busy 
Club House 




















POEM $ .75 
Distinguished by finger work and melodic beauty. 


CAPRICE 
Study in double note effects, 


CLAYTON | F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AQaNCY, HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
57 West 45th Street | New York City 














MUSICAL COURIER 


Alice Hardeman DuLaney, a pupil of Albino Gorno, of 
Cincinnati, has a studio on Lake Mirror. 

Members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra have been 
giving a concert every evening at Tower Place, and Daniel 
Kunty, Georges Laurent and Georges Miquelle play every 
Sunday at the Adirondack Temple. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., August 8, 1921.—The studio of Adelaide 
and Eleanor Clark was the scene of an interesting musicale 
recently when the pupils of these teachers of voice and piano 
were heard. It was the first of a series of summer recitals 
intended to fit the students for more public work. Mrs. 
Eugene Romfh was the guest artist and added greatly to the 
pleasure of the audience by responding to numerous re- 
quests for songs; she is one of Miami’s most beloved 
singers. 

Bertha Foster, founder of the School of Musical Art of 
Jacksonville, and her mother, Mrs. W. A. Foster, were 
entertained at a reception and musicale given by the pupils 
of Mrs. L. B. Safford in the Woman’s Club auditorium, 
August 5, The music of three American composers fur- 
nished the program—Grace Porterfield Polk in song, Mana- 
Zucca and John Mokrejs in piano solos. The pupils who 
entertained were Helen Wilson, Hanna Law, Mary Ruth 
Scruggs, Clara Young, Clara Cohen, Corinne Faudel and 
Alexine Peeples. Assisting in musical numbers were Wal- 
ter Singleton, ceneiet and Howard M. Clave,” violin- 
ist. Mrs. Safford, Lucia Harvey, Mrs. Isador Cohen, Mrs 
Fred Hand served refreshments on the veranda of the club 
building at the close of the recital. 

Pupils of the Sproule-Baker Music School were as- 
sisted in a recital, given in Mrs. Baker’s studio ‘recently, 
by Lock T. Highleyman, a young artist who has been 
studying for the past two years with Richard’ A. Platt, 
of Boston. Miss Highleyman charmed her audience 
with her three offerings—C sharp major nocturne, 
Chopin; etude in E major, Chopin, and revolutionary 
etude, Chopin. Catherine Ward, Frances Hopkins, Els- 
peth Ellis, Jeannette Guilbert, Clarice Busch, Pearl 
Waldmen, Edith Phelps, Elizabeth Phelps and Julia Phil- 
lips were among other pupils who had a part on the pro- 
gram. Among the guests at the recital were Bertha Foster, 
Mrs. W, A. Foster, Mrs. Scott Stambaugh, Mrs. Locke T 
Highleyman, Mrs. Gamble, Dolores Gamble, Lucia Harbey, 
Mrs. L. B. Safford. 

At another recital given recently by Mrs. Sproule-Baker, 
Frances Tarboux was featured in organ work at the Trin- 
ity Methodist ‘Church, where she is the accomplished or- 
ganist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Wilson, who have opened a studio 
for voice and piano in the Havlin Building, rendered a 
musical program at the Oriental Cava last week, which 
was very attractive and which brought much credit to these 
two artists. Mrs. Wilson is the pianist and Mr, Wilson the 
vocalist. 

Marguerite Denicke has returned from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, where she has been studying with Jean ten 
Have, violinist, Miss Denicke expects to enter the master 
classes of Ysaye next season. 

Ocean Grove, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Hurlbut Makes Hit in Portland 


August 10, 1921.—Commenting on the re- 
cent appearance in that city of Harold Hurlbut, the De 
Reszke disciple, the Oregonian said: “He is an American 
national tenor who is able to ‘act’ with his wonderful voice 
and with facial expression the meaning of the words he 
sings. His voice is a powerful dramatic tenor, and he sang 
with ease and marked tonal beauty to high D flat. This 
tone was not a thin falsetto utterance, but a true ringing 
tone.” 

Mr. Hurlbut will reopen his studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House September 1 


the Pacific 


Portland, Ore., 


Boris Hambourg Plays in Europe 

Boris Hambourg, the cellist, has had a very successful 
summer season in England (his old home), and has given 
three recitals in London and many others at the watering 
places on the coast. A Paris visit, with appearances there, 
will precede Hambourg’s return to Toronto in September, 
where he will resume his pedagogical and concert activities 
and also undertake his usual winter tours. 


New York Publishers ‘to Issue Prize Chorus 


To the house of J. Fischer & Bro, has been entrusted the 
publication of Franz C. Bornschein’s “The Four Winds,” 
the prize winning part song recently awarded first honors 
by Messrs. Sowerby, Spencer and Clippinger, all of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Bornschein’s new chorus is due from the press 
during the early days of September. 


Ganz to Return About October 15 


Rudolph Ganz, who left New York on the new French 
steamer Paris, on August 17, for Paris and Switzerland, 
will join his family at his summer home on Lake Geneva. 
Mr, Ganz will return the middle of October and go direct- 
ly to St. Louis to take up his new duties as conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Answers to letters received in this d ent are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Lists oF SONGs, 
“Would you be kind enough to inform me where I could get 

a list of songs and piano pieces, both simple and difficult? 

Do any of the music publishers send out such a list? I am 

making selections for next winter’s work and like to do it in 

the holiday season when I can devote plenty of time to the 
wor I am away froma music dealer, so am writing to ask 
you about this, which is of importance to me.’ 

The Information Bureau is of the opinion that all the music 
par oe ay houses have catalogues of songs and instrumental music, 
which they are very glad to forward to anyone desiring same. Ii 
you write to any of them you will be sure to receive prompt and 
courteous attention. The Oliver Ditson Co., of Boston, sends out 

a “Novelty List” each month; if you send your address you will re- 
eclve a copy. It is “published in the interests of the dealer, teacher, 
student and music lover.” Special attention is given to the Amer- 
ican composer. 

CLus PRroGRAMS. 

“We are a club of instrumentalists, no vocal music at all. 
Now what we want to know is, whether there is sufficient 
American music for us to fill out an entire season's program 
from American composers? We have discussed the subject and 
at last turn to you for the desired opinion. Is it true that 
there are more songs written than works for instruments by 
Americans? Of course we want variety, solos and ensemble 
work, Can you give us any information as to when composi- 
tions for orchestra or solo instruments began?” 

The music of the early days in the United States was devoted 
entirely to hymn tunes and sacred music. It is said that the first 
impetus was given to orchestral music by Gottlieb Graupner, an 
oboe player who settled in Boston, There had been a Musical 
Fund Society in Philadelphia, but lack of ‘means prevented much 
development there. Mr, Graupner was instrumental in founding 
the Boston Philharmonic Society, New York had a Philharmonic 
Society, founded in 1842, which is still in existence. In 1840 
came the Boston Academy Orchestra, after which ‘there was the 
Germania Orchestra. Of course when the orchestras began to 
flourish, the composers immediately set to work to provide American 
compositions for their use. Theodore Thomas is said to have done 
more than any other man to raise the standard of orchestral music 
in this country. In a book of club programs there are about a 
dozen by Americans that contain material for an instrumental club, 
and even this book is not up to date, being several years old, so 
there ought to be no difficulty in your finding plenty of material for 
a season’s work, 

It does seem as if there were more songs than any one other 
kind of music sent out, but there is a reason, It may be that 
more people are singers than instrumentalists. Then there is the 
popular idea that anyone can “dash” off a song, while it takes 
real hard work to write an instrumental piece. 


First Native CoMPposer. 


“Who was the first American composer to write an opera, 
and when? What was the name of the opera?” 

According to the authorities, the first native opera composer of 
any worth was William H, Fry, whose opera “Leonora” was given 
in 1845. He was a native of Philadelphia, having been born in 
1813, He was a journalist by profession and for many year’ music 
critic of the New York Tribune. He died in 1864, 


CHANGING COMPOSITIONS. 

“Do you think that it is a good thing to have the works of 
the composers made over, changed or altered in any way? 
So many times the piece is given on a program as Beethoven- 
Jones or Smith, wit erhaps variations put in, or a cadenza 
if it is a song, until the original is quite swamped, Is it not 
well to leave the old music as it is and do the best possible 
with it in the original form?’ 

You know what Robert Schumann said: ‘Consider it as abomin- 
able to alter, omit, or embellish any composition by a good master, 
It is the greatest indignity you can commit against art. Judicious 
cutting, although it is occasionally most injudicious, has to be 
resorted to in some cases owing to the extreme length of many of 
the “good” compositions, A symphony is too long, an opera must 
be sung in a given number of hours, Not all people are sufficiently 
musical to enjoy lengthy works, long drawn out. A young man 
who was asked at a “social” evening to play something, sat down 
at the piano and played a piece that took over half an hour, Cer- 
tainly it would have been better if that piece had been cut, altered 
and mostly omitted, Schumann, being a composer, knew ‘what he 
wanted to express in his compositions, and disliked to have change 
of any kind made, for. it spoiled the work according to his ideas, It 
is a question often debated, but never decided. 


Can Write AcCOMPANIMENTS. 

The Information Bureau is in receipt of a letter from a musician 
who is willing to write accompaniments for a song. the com- 
poser who recently requested the name of some such person still 
desires to communicate with someone capable of doing this work, 
the Information Bureau will be glad to hear from him and ad- 
dresses will be exchanged. 


IDILLING 


HARP I 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, i 1 N.Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER- Neda 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas ony. 
Mason & Hamiin Piano Duo-Art Records 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


PIANIST 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


FLOREN 


Pianist and Coach. 


KARL KRUEGER 








LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 





428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CH AMBERS iat, weet | A. PATRICOLO 
435 W. 119th St.. N.Y.C. CONCERT PIANIST 

Tel. $200 Morningside | 600 Went, Mrne Wadeworth 270 | gy ‘niente tg ng 
VITTORIO TREVISAN| AAILAN LUSK 

TORIO TREVIS AN [LUSK HAROLD GLEASON 

Management: Ludmila Wetche, 206 W. 99th St., New York CONCERT ORGANIST 
VOCAL STUDIOS Records for Critona University of Rochester, Institute of Musical Art 
Rochester, N. Y. 








MU RAGNA LINN 





VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Diaction of Mr and Mrs, Frederich Heloer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
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BRADBURY 


1854——-NEW YORK 1921 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fifth Avenue 

















(SSTECER ll 
EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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For Concert Engagement Apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
8 East 34th Street New York 
GRAN BERRY SCHOOL Voice Piano — 
for Public School Music 
a RaES anti wal Organ Theory 
U I gS Accompanists Composition 
Sight, Touch eee oars System of Ped zy 








Carnegie Halli . - : New York 
Chitenden 

CHARLES a 
WAKEFIELD CADMAN \Klibonky 

COMPOSER-PIANIST (— 
In Recitals of Pay Cony or = a His Famous 36th Season —~— \ Hadden 
Aadress: Care of om suiTH Music PusLisuine co., seston || October 4th, 1921 \\ Randenbush 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC berg 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Ganapol Studios 


Musical Art 


Superior Training in Voice and Piano 











COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
NEw YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 


Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 


private lessons) which include board and room, 
tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. No extras and same celebrated faculty, including Ralfé Leech 


Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 
Alexander Pero and many ‘others, SEND FOR OUTLINE. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 








OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors, 
Krmpatt Hatt, Curcaco, Int. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 








FRAEMCKE 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 



















55TH YEAR 
\ complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 





+4 PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 
sir MASTER DEPARTMENT 
(INCORPORATED) 
also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 

iy ag ral PUBLIC SCHOOL. MUSt 
Oak Sure oe Eickewast, Oe = Ideal residence department with superior ¢ quipment 














GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


¢ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 


Soprano 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, Concerts 


“eachers’ Normal Training. 








2515-2517 W codward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


509 S. Wabash 





Ave. Chicago om Fine Arts Building, Chicago, ll. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hali, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


2 ae ae Se esta 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 











Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 
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New York City 
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~SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadeelhhia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The 


Nane HSOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SCHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on veur 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
A , which I ider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so Gnguastionabty superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 





Sincerely, 


an. 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 


New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 3818-38 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 























